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Messrs. Epirorns:—Why cannot there be a 
society of Natural History established somewhere 
in this State, so asto develope the history of that 
department in Maine? Maine is a large State, 
and has, as yet, been but imperfectly examired for 
its natural history. It appears to me that such a 
society might be formed at Augusta during the 
session of the Legislature, to embrace only those 
who are willing to take an active interest in its 
prosperity. If such a society should meet but once 
or twice in a year, it would soon accumulate a vast 
amount of useful and scientific knowledge at a 
very small expense. What say, Doctor, cannot 
you set the ball in motion ? 

A cover or Nat. History. 


Nore.—O yes. It is easy enough to set a ball 
tm motion, but who will kick it along when it has 
start 'd? There is quite an active society of Nat- 
ural History in Bangor, and one of its members 
has been publishing a flora or description of plants 
of Bangor and vicinity, in one of the city papers. 
We hope to see it expanded into a more permanent 
form, in the shape of a handsome 8vo volume, one 
of these days. No doubt there could be a large 
and useful society formed in Maine, but having 
spent years of time and hundreds of dollars in col- 
lecting a cabinet, illustrative of the Natural History 
of the State, and finally lost it and all the rest of 
the property we ever earned, in the endeavor to do 
a little good, we believe we shall let others try their 
hand at the business now, while we toil for bread. 
A fact in the Natural History of man has taught 
us, that however liberally you may feed others, 
they’ll turn you over to the east wind for rations, if 
you run short yourself, and need a crust or two to 
keep you trom starving, [Ed 


New Wheat. 


Dr. Hormes—Sir: I take the liberty to 
send you a sample of my wheat, of this year’s 
growth. The selection was made from best to ordi- 
nary ; and I would call your attention to one partic- 
ular point—the formation of the ear or. head—a 
thing which I suppose has come under your imme- 
diate notice a hundred times. But T name it be- 
cause I find but few farmers of my, acquaintance 
who have ever taken notice of this. The heads of 
wheat appear to be formed by sets of Clusters, 
growing on two opposite sides of the stem or straw. 
These clusters generally contain two kernels each. 
There is generally, if not universally, a set of blos- 
soms which indicate a preparation fora third or 
intermediate kernel in each cluster. But these 
generally fail of producing their kernel, leaving 





the head to consist of rows of kernels, extending | 


from the bottom to the top. In the sample which I 
send you, the third or middle row is generally full. 
Not only se, but you will find, by careful examina- 
tion, that the clusters in some of the heads contain 
the fourth, and even the fifth, and in a few of them 
the sixth kernel. This extra filling of the grain 
will compensate, in part at least, for the “thinning 
out” occasioned by the grain worm in the early 
stages of the growth of the grain. 
Respectfully yours, 
Sept. 5, 1843. 


Srecres of Wueat. We have received the 
specimen of wheat sent by our correspondent. It 
seems to be a little different from some other spe- 


Ezra Fisk. 





cies cultivated. Botanists reckon seven species of 


the wheat genus. It is however more probable 
that these species are only varieties, and that they 
might with the same propriety call the different 


varieties ef Indian corn, or the different varieties of 
potatoes, distinct species, as the several varieties of 


wheat. An endless variety of wheat might be 
obtained in time by sowing different kinds together 
and letting them mix, as other plants do. 


Wild Rice. 
Monmouth, Sept. 4, 1843. 

Dear Sitr:—I send you a small quantity of wild 
rice, or folle avoine, as itis called by the Canadians. 
It grows mostly in the water, from a few inches to 
a few feet in depth, where the bottom is muddy, 
and on stocks (as you will see by the enclosed) six 
or eight feet long The grain, upon being cooked, 
is in all respects equal to the cultivated rice, though 
of a dark color. 

1 do not see why it will not grow in meny of our 
meadow brooks and shallow ponds of maddy bot- 
toms, The grain, when ripe, is but feebly attached 
to the stock, and the Indians gather it by passing 
their canoes through the water where it grows, and 





.|—slim, and about half an inch long. 


time to sow it. 


In much esteem, I am yours, 
G. Dearsorn. 
Doct. Hoimes. 


Wild Rice. 

We have received, by the politeness of Major 
Dearborn of the U.S. Army, a quantity of the 
above named wild rice (Zezania Aquatica) which 
grows in the shallow part of the lakes and ponds in 
the North Western part of the U. States. This is 
a spontaneous production and is gathered by the 
natives and much used for food. It is a seed, en- 
closed in a thin loose husk or chaff—black in color 
It is very 
farinaceous and tastes much like the southern rice. 
We believe it may be made to grow in this 
country. Its native country is as cold as ours, 
and we have waters of every description to accom- 
modate it. Weshall follow the hint contained in 
the Major’s letter above, and give it a chance for a 
winter’s soaking, and hope to see it coming up in 
the spring. 

Sehoolcraft, in his Journal of a tour to the sources 
of the Mississippi River, says that it is not found on 
those waters south of the 4]st degree of latitude, 
and that it does not come to maturity north of the 
fiftieth degree. We copy the following from his 
Journal in regard to this grain. 





“On reaching the mouth of the St. Lonis, or Fond 
du Lac river, the Cabottan Mountains present a lof- 
ty barrier towards the north, and have an apparent 
altitude of a thousand feet above the lake. The 
chain runs from east to west, and as far as the eye 
can reach stretches off in a lofty line towards the 
Mississippi. It is this barrier which we have to 
cross with our baggage and canoes in ascending 
the St. Louis river, for this precipitous stream has 
worn its rugged channel] through these mountains, 
and throws itself into Lake Superior at its extreine 
head. The mouth of this river is not more than a 
handred and fifty yards wide, but immediately on 
entering, it expands to a mile, and continues this 
width for five or six miles, and this part of it res- 
embles a lake more than a river, having little or no 
current,—shallow in many places and filled with 
aquatic plants. We here first saw the folle avoine, 
or wild rice, which is so common throughout the 
northwestern regions, and serves the indians as a 
substitute for corn. We had previously noticed 
this plant in small patches, in passing through the 
river St. Mary, and along the shores of a few of the 
tributary rivers of Lake Superior,—but it is in no 
place seen along the shore of the lake itself. Nei- 
ther does that lake afford any of the water grasses, 
rushes or lilaceous plants common to most of the 
lakes and ponds of the North. Naturalists de not 
seem agreed as to the character of this plant, and 
a discrepancy appears in the botanical nomencla- 
ture. Linngeus has arranged it as a variety of the 
species plantarum, under the name of Zezanta Aquat- 
wa. Michaux and Eaton denominate it Zezania 
Clavulosa. The Linnean names have been given 
by different botanists, but few intact have enjoyed 
the opportunity of examining the plant in its natur- 
al situation, and it is not even settled whether the 
fruitis annually produced from new seed, or the 
same rout continues to germinate for many years. 
There can be no doubt, as Pursh has suggested, 
that it is a perennial plant. It ripens about the 
first of September, when the Indians gather it by 
pushing their canoes into the thickest fields of it,— 
breaking down the tops of the stalks, and beating 
out the grain with their paddles, which falls upon a 
spread blanket in their canoes. This is a labor 
which is performed by the squaws. A great deal 
of chaff falls in with the grain, which is afterwards 
partially fanned out upon a blanket, but it is never 
got entirely clean. The grain has a long cylindric- 
al shape, and becomes dark colored and hard as it 
dries. It contains more gluten than common rice, 
and is very nourishing. It is simply boiled in wa- 
ter until it assumes a pasty consistence, ard it has 
an agreeable flavor. The Indians have no salt, but 
make use of maple sugar, when in season. They 
have no method of reducing it into meal, but the 
squaws sometimes, in case of sickness, pound smal! 
quantities in a deerskin bag, and thus procure a 
kind of flour of which panada is made. - 





Agricultural Pursuits, 


Messrs. Epirors:—Our Saviour taught many 
things by Parables and familiar comparisons. 
‘Many, perhaps a majority of these illustrations, 
were drawn from Rural life. Judea was eminently 
an agricultural country ; and the pursuits of hus- 
bandry were ever held in high estimation by the 
people. “The gieatest and wealthiest men among 
them did not disdain to follow husbandry, and we 
find that Noah, Abraham, Lot, Moses, many of the 
Judges of Israel, Saul, David, 2nd many other emi- 
nent men, were actively engaged in Rural pursuits. 
The law of Moses made Agriculture the basis of 
the State. Evéry citizen had a portion of land, 
with the right of cultivating it himself, and of 
transmitting it to his posterity. No person could 
alienate his inhabitance from the family for a longer 
period than until the next year of Jubilee.” This 
prevented the rich from coming into possession of 
large tracts of land, and then leasing them out to 
the poor in sma/l parcels—a practice which prevails 
in many countries. There were many other regu- 
lations calculated to encourage and protect the 
husbandmen. 

Mankind have ever looked principally to the pro- 
ductions of the earth for sustenance. The pursuits 
of husbandry comprise the occupation of a majority 
of our race. And this seems likely to continue, 
from the very nature of our present existence. It 
does not look reasonable or probable that the in- 
finitely wise and good Being, who gave us our 
existence, and placed us under present circumstan- 
ces, would render it necessary that the greater part 
of his intelligent offspring should be engaged in 
the most tedious, cheerless did irksome pursuit, in 
order to gain a subsistence. And we find that it is 
not so. The farmer is placed in the very midst of 
the garden of nature, among those never-tiring 
beauties,—those things which are “pleasant to the 
sight and good for food’—to dress and to keep it. 
Every herb, every tree, is given him; and he has 
dominion over every living thing. He — 
the canopy of Heaven, in the cheering of 
the “King of Day,” among flowers and foliage and 
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equal. He breathes the pure unconfined air which 


God has given without measure, free from the nox-| J 


ious vapors of the crowded mart. His food, though 
simple, is relished and enjoyed. Exercise gives 
appetite; and makes rest sweet. Should we enjoy 
life better, if we were always to be shut up in 


cities and villages, living as merchants, mechanics, | hi 


protessional men, or idlers? Have we any reason 
to believe that such have more enjoyment than the 
intelligent, contented, industrious farmer? Suppose 
for a moment that all nature was one vast 
or store,—that the occupation of 
unknown and un 
subsistence must be performed in-doors,—can we 
suppose that our race would be more contented, 
happier or healthier, than we now are under the 
present order of things? I think we should not be. 
How stale and unsatisfying are the works of art— 
they soon lose their freshness and their charms, and 
tire upon the eye; while the works of nature are 
ever pleasing and ever new. 

There is undoubtedly a difference of taste and 
talent among mankind. Some may be best suited 
with one pursuit, and some with another. All use- 
ful, honest occupations are alike honorable; and 
individuals should be respected for their virtue, 
usefulness and intelligence, and not for their occu- 
pation. But I have ever supposed that rural pur- 
suits are best suited to the taste and talents of a 
majority of mankind. Accordingly we find that 
the greater number of persons are engaged in 
agriculture. All are interested in its prosperity, 
and nearly all are familiar with its operations. For 
this reason, perhaps, our Savior so frequently illus- 
trated his teachings by comparisons and figures 
drawn from rural pursuits. R. 


Qn the importance of improving the 


ART OF HORTICULTURE. 

Messrs. Epitrors :—I have often reflected upon 
the’ effect which a high state of horticultua! knowl- 
edge is calculated to produce upon the moral and 
religious characters of mankind. When God first 
inade man, he placed him in a garden, where grew 
every variety of trees, pleasant to his sight, and 
yielding fruit good for his food; and the business 
assigned him, while in a state of innocence, was to 
dress and cultivate this garden. We are taught by 
Divine wisdoin in the primary location of man to 
assign a high rank toa species of employment 
which is, by too many despised, and by all, too 
much neglected. How often do we hear individu- 
als smartly observing, that gardening is small bu- 
siness for men—that it will do for women and chil- 
dren. But let individuals of this description recol- 
lect that a garden was not beneath the notice of the 
great Architect of the universe ; for he built Eden 
before he created man. Yes, Eden, that delightful 
place—the highly ornamented abode of man ina 
state of innocence ;—there he met his Maker tace 
to face, and there he received the communications 
of the Divine will. Was ever place so highly hon- 
ored, as that which received the condescending 
visits of the maker of the world. The employment 
of yardening is eminently calculated to improve the 
human character. The garden is not only a fit place 
tor innocence to recreate itself in, but a place where 
guilt is likely to find repentance and comfort. A 
garden fiurnishes a place for retirement—a place 
of seclusion from the busy world, most propitious to 
meditation. Let the guilty retire to the garden, 
and reflect upon the majesty of that God who first 
made inquisition tor the guilty in walks and bowers 
somewhat resembling those by which he is now sur- 
rounded. Let him think, and become convinced 
that he cannot go trom the spirit of God, or flee 
from the presence of an all seeing being. Let him 
stand a self convicted sinner. Let him think of 
Gethsemane—a garden scene which was hallowed 
by the lord of life and glory, agonizing in the work 
of redemption. Let him go, in thought, from Eden 
to Gethsemane, and from thence to Calvary and 
from thence te the tomb of Joseph and view the 
Lord of life risen and the work of redemption fin- 
ished ; and methinks joy will take the place of sor- 
row in his soul, and hope will supplant despair: In- 
dependent of the effect of pious associations, how 
salutary is the labor of gardening: performed as it 
is amidst the fragrance of flowers, under Heaven’s 
open canopy, the troubled nerves of the hypocon- 
driac reteive benefit from it: Even the best dis- 
posed of mankind, by constant contact with the 
world, are liable to contract a roughness of habit, 
which dims the lustre of their virtues. 

This roughness cannot be removed but by fre- 
qtient retirement and commumion with God; and 
what place more delightful and more proper for 
religious meditation than the garden? What place 
can be found that affords more solemn and interest- 
ing meditations? What that speaks more intelli- 
gibly of an ever watchful providence? When 
God's name is written upon every plant, flower and 
shrub, whose beauty and fragrance demonstrate his 
wisdom, power and goodness. A love of gardening 
is almost always associated with good taste and 
devotional feeling. Were I about to choose a per- 
son in whom to confide, I should be guided not a 
little in my choice by his taste in this particular. 
More fond of an employment so pure and innocent 
as gardening, I should infer from that circumstance 
that he was in possession of a high tone ot moral 
sentiment, highly commending him to confidence. 
It is a theme worthy of the pen of a philanthropist, 
and one that would give employment to his noblest 
powers, fully to explain the effect which the scenes, 
employment and associations connected with gar- 
dening are calculated to produce upon the human 
character. They certainly sooth the perturbed and 
troubled soul, and give health to the body and hope 
to the mind. They all unite their infleence to 
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ity from the disposition, and better prepares 
> endure the evils and perform the labors of 
life. But the advantages of gardening ina 
lary point of view are by no means small. 
ay places, especially in the vicinity of large 
the raising of vegetables for market, is the 
t business for the production of the money 
for the common purposes of life: So 
are the lands cultivated in many of these 
that they have the appearance of one 
aed garden, redolent with beauty and plenty. 
oduce of a garden furnishes not only an 
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ince of wholesome and nourishing food for 
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ordinatiot of the wise and benevolent Creator, a 
great variety of plants succeed each other in the 
parts of the season calculated for them, all good 
for nourishment, pleasing by the variation of their 
tastes. By means of the garden we are presented 
with a constant succession of God’s favors, all dif- 
fering in form and taste, yet conducing to the same 
end. How good is God; how deeply are all living 
things indebted to him; and how ungrateful those 
who despise his goodness displayed in the arrange- 
ments of his providence. 

A question of this kind may, with propriety, be 
asked ; do not those persons suffer under the pain of 
depressed minds and broken constitutions, who, with 
the means in their power, neglect heart cheering 
and salutary labor inthe garden. They certainly 
prefer pain to pleasure, who lie in bed seeking rest 
and find finding none, when they might give their 
spirits ahealthful flow by walking or laboring amid 
the dewy fragrance of the garden, and at the same 
time hear the cheering music of the earliest birds 
as they chant their first hymns of praise to God. 
What right has any son of Adam to complain of a 
scarcity of food, when such large additions of the 
best kindcan be made to his daily store by a few 
hours of weil directed labor in the garden. It can- 
not be denied that a proper attention to gardening 
greatly contributes to worldly independence, by 
furnishing a plenty of cheap and wholesome food, 
by means of which the family demand for that which 
is more costly is lessened. I am of the opinion that 
one third, if not one half, of our best meals are 
made from garden vegetable. 


PHILANTHROPOS. 


Captain Topliff—_The Sailor Farmer. 


Of all the men not bred to farming, and when 
the earliest part of life is over, fancy retirement, 
green fields and singing birds, perhaps sea-faring 
men succeed the best. Your merchant buys a 
farm ; spends his money freely ; sets out his trees 
in avenues ; hag pléity of beade besides his own 
to direct him in the operations: and so with almost 
all other callings; but an exception has been 
noticed in the sea captain; he knows nothing of 
farming, but he comes to it naturally and kindly. 
In the first place, habits have been formed for 
anticipation ; he is ever looking ahead of the time 
to be in readiness when the wind shifts, and gene- 
rally anticipates the change. Then he is so 
accustomed to command, and to feel that the re- 
sponsibility is upon him, that he takes his own 
counsel only, and follows no advice but his own ; 
and then the treacherous elements of winds and 
waves admonish him to have a place for every 
thing and to keep every thing in place—a practice 
that is both time and money with a farmer. 

I have known a number of instances of men who 
until some forty-five or fifty years of age ploughed 
the deep, take their savings and buy small farins, 
and they almost always make the ends meet. 
They generally locate within sight or the smell of 
the ocean, and are among those that may be seen 
ina neat little boat in summer gliding over the 
waves of our inner harbors, taking a few fish and 
then returning to their neat little homes ; for one of 
their merits is never to purchase intch land: 

These farmers too, I know not why, are apt to be 
distant. in their manners; they do not generally 
associate familiarly with the neighbors, but main- 
tain towards them a sort of ship-board distance ; 
but when they are approached on business are 
courteous and polite. 

One of these captains who in the merchant ser- 
vice had accumulated a comfortable property, 
bouglit an estate some two miles from the sea shore, 
in the centre of which was a hill that commanded 
a-fine prospect of land and water. This hill was 
the only uncleared land upon the place, and al- 
though there was a very suitable house upon the 
road which bordered upon one side, our captain 
farmer erected a sinall one on the apex of the hill 
with only two rooms and a kitchen, havitig a little 
balcony or look out place for his summer afternoons 
and long mast-head telescope: The building of 
this house began the wonder—no workmen of the 
neighborhood were employed ; it was framed at 
the next town, and was actually put up before any 
one knew he intended to build one. 

In the next place he excluded a number of idle 
persons, curious to know what he was about, by 
ordering them off his premises; His farm hands 
were Germans, who had not yet learned enough of 
the — to converse ; these were put into the 
house + road side, and formed a sort of ad- 
vance guard to the captain and owner farther 
inland. As he attended public worship regularly, 
riding @ switch tailed horse to and fro, the Parson 
attem to make a visit, but was told, “not at 
home.” The farm began to wear a fine appearance, 
as he was out early and late with his workmen; 
and if some of the neighbors ventured to ask him 
by way of an introduction what he intended to 
plant in the field he might be ploughing, he would 
answer in a manner that discouraged farther inquiry 
and turn the other . All thought him rich; 
some called him said he had been 
crossed in love, which was doubtless founded u 
the circumstance that he was a bachelor. His 
work was all done in 








up there with that glass ?” said others, as they saw 
it glisten as he aimed it off daily upon the ocean. 
* He is the proudest creature in the world,” others 
would remark, “he thinks himself too good to speak 
to one.” . 


suggest the idea of a God, vigilant to detect and | Port 


sure to panish sin, as well as of a Saviour, incarnate 





and mighty to save. He removes roughness and 











“that he need prepare for a siege.” 

What was their astonishment the following calm 
morning when at dawn the six pounderewas heard 
for six miles round! Every one listened ; those in 
doors came out—but one fire wasall. Again at 
the setting of the sun bang it went, and the smoke 
rose ina little cloud above the house at the top of 
the hill. Day after day, and week atter week this 
was repeated; and the hands were seen to turn out 
to their labor when the gun was heard, and at even- 
ing they left the field and went home upon the same 
signal. 

Some boys that were sent to see what they could 
discover, and who crept through the bushes to 
quite near the house, regprted that at sunset the 
captain rung a bell, upon which a negro man with 
an apron like a cook came out and touched off the 

just before the front door. 

e then re-loaded it, threw a painted cover on, and 
retired. Curiosity like a plant, has its growth, 
maturity and decline, and in this case, after about 
three months of fruitless endeavors, it began to 
wear away, and no other notice was taken than a 
passing remark of, “there goes the captain who 
lives on the hill and fires the big gun.” 

As wonder diminished, also did the desire to 
awaken it, and when nobody appeared to notice or 
care for what he was about, he began to show a 
disposition to give the information. 

By degrees Captain Topliff was fonnd out to be 
quite like other people. He bade the neighbors 
good morning, and submitted all his plans of farm- 
ing operations, and if any one asked his advice he 
gave it without hesitation, and what appeared rather 
Surprising, his views upon farming were so fraught 
with wisdom that many who had cultivated the soil 
all their lives profitea by his advice and wondered 
where he could have got his knowledge. 

In the third year of his residence his farm was 
admitted to be the most productive and best in the 
whole town of equal dimensions, and on the meet- 
ing ofthe Agricultural Society which he joined, he 
was (upon being complimented with a premium) 
asked how it could possibly happen thata man who 
had until so recently all his life, followed the sea, 
could be so excellent a practical farmer? His 
answer was “that be/ore going to sea on his last 
voyage, having made up his mind to quit the ocean 
for the land, he purchased what he considered the 
cheapest article of the book kind—the whole series 
from the commencement of an agricultural publica- 
tion. This he read upon the vogage, and bringing 
his judgement to the selection of what was valuable 
he found he was at home the moment he took pos- 
session of his farm.” 

But for this circtmstance can we doubt that his 
effort would have been a failure, or nearly so? And 
perhaps no money that is expended produces such 
an enormous interest as thatfor periodicals upon 
farming. 

Capt. Topliff was soon acquainted with all the 
neighbors, and among them with Deacon Morey,— 
whose three youngest daughters had all married in 
the neighborhood. Nabby, the eldest atid like ma- 
ny other oldest daughters the most capable of the 
family, was left; but Captain Topliff, who had seen 
much of the world was ss good here as in sifting pe- 
riodicals, He saw her woith, and was not so faint 
hearted as to keep it to himself. Nabby, who in 


| asked the man his price. ™ Ninety dollars,’ said he 


“and | will give you my ho.or that six months agu 
I refused two hundred and filly fromtwo or three 

persons who wished ‘o take him to Boston, and die- 
pose of him: for a trotter.” “What tw he quick,” 
said 1, while IT run in my head—ninety and two 
hundred and fif'y is a difference of one hundreé an’ 
sixty to begin with. This is profit enough, said }. 
Nothing is gained inthe ‘ong run by being unrea- 
sunable, and the best of maxime, like) other good 
thinge may be carried too tar. My hey, thought}, 
is better in manure ; the horse will heip to do that: 

and iff make but one hundred dul ars, that will du 
to begin with, aud so | asked the man if he was but 
six years old. “Do you think I would tell you a 
falsehood,” he answered; “ no, not for twenty hor- 
ses,—look here,” opening his mouth as he had dis- 
mounted, “look at his teeth—see their length. 
Your old horse grinding for so many yeare has 
them worn to the gums; and if you buy him let me 
Caution you upon his feed, he isso high spirited ; 
he has eat nothing but hay, and poor hay too, for 
six months; and see what order he is in. Fed on 
oats, he will do his eighteen miles an hour without 
breaking.” This clenched the nail of my hesita- 
tion, I could not say one word by way of abate- 
ment, and so the man waited while | went to the 

house and emptied the old stocking. 

“What are you about, Samuel?” esid my wife; 
“what are you going to do with money? leave 
enough to shingle the house, "for you know it 1@ 
wanted bad enough; and the manis to come next 
week to begin.” 

“ Buy cheap and sell dear,” said I, “ Deborah, T 
mean to elear enough to shingle the house, and boy 
a carpet for the parlour to boot;’—and out I wens, 
stocking in hand. When I got to the road, | saw 
Deborah had the window open,and she beckoned to 
me, and as J] counted out the money the wan said 
that he neverfelt so bad about siling any 
thing before, that he might as well give him 
tome, and but for a debt that he must pay that 
day, he would not look at twice the amount. 

My littie daughter now eome and said, “ Mother 
says don’t ouy the horse until she sees you.” The 
horse was mine—the man on the way to the taveru 
with ninety dollars and the saddle, to take the stage 
for the Bay State, and I with a light beart and al- 
most empty stocking took my litte daughter by the 
hand, and went to enjoy my prospects, and receive 
the praises of my wife. 

Deborah «aw the whole affair before 1 entered 
the room; the horse turned into the barn yard, and 
my little girl with the empty stocking in ber hand 
as we came upthe walk, with something like re- 
proach in her tone; and a gathering tear in her eye, 
“Samuel,” said she; “how could you part with all 
your ready money fora horse, when we do want 
‘many things? I really could not heave believed it, 


land did you not promise me to have the roof made 


whole; the plastering is coming down in the cham- 
bers, and every rain keeps me wiping up.” “I 
shall more than double my money: the horse is 
dirt cheap. Eclipse blood, and trots eighteen miles 
an hour withease.” “Whois he?” “ A stranger 
from the Bay state, and only sells the horse, to keep 
the sheriff off.’ ‘1 actually could cry.” said De- 
borah, “it makes me sick! And what did you give 
for him? ‘ Ninety five dollars, six yeare old, 





earlier days had learned the couplet of “ There 
lives nd goose so grey,” &c., soon took up her res- 
idence at the house upon the hill. She was not 
partial to being waked up at the dawn, and so the 
Captain upon her merely hinting the matter told the 
cook to discontinue it and from that time to look to 
Mrs. Topliff for orders. Year after year passed 
away; the farm and the wife engrossed the whole 
of the Captain’s attention and he was often heard to 
say, that he began to be happy when he bought a 
farm and improved it, but was only perfectly so 
from the hour that Nabby Morey became Mrs. ‘Top- 
—" Doxsery, Mass. 
19th June, 1843 Furmer’s Monthly Visitor. 


From the Farmer’s Monthly Visitor. 


“Buy cheap and sell dear. ” 


What right has the merchant to the exclusive use 
of this excellent, this thrifty maxim? J shonld lke 
to be informned. If we could only keep this steadily 
in view we might soon become wealthy, and live 
from off our money, as the phrase goes over there 
in the Bay State. Qne day I lit vpon this motto, 
and it 80 fastened upon my fancy that I determined 
at once to repeat it to myself every night on going 
to bed and Jet it out on opening my eyes in the 
morning. This | supposed would svon make it 80 
fami iar that it would always be at hand and whis- 
per itself in my ear,“ buy cheap and sell dear,” 
when | shotild be driv.ng a bargain. Fortwo suc- 
ceeding days thy wife knew nothing of the leaf of 
gain [ had picked up, and I determined to make her 
very happy by the surprise when she saw me shell 
out the silver. For two days she took no n tice of 
it, but on returning the third evening she said, “ my 
dear, you must have fallen in love with that old 
saw.” Beginning to be jealous, she was of my 
fancying any thing but herself. I kept my course 
and said gothing. The next morning when | saw 
that she had not yet woke, I said, “ buy cheap and 
sell dear.” She opened her blue eyes upon my 
face in amazement; and asked me if | was really 
getting flighty. “ You women,” I said, “ know l|it- 
tle of the benefits of wise maxime, which are the re- 
sults of ages of experience, which hold us steady 
and safe upon the stormy ocean of life, give us 
plenty of ballast to pass the river Styx, aid have 
something left after paying the ferry-man his fee.” 
“J don’t want to know any such etuff as that,” anid 
she, as she turned over and composed herself to 
sleep, while ]_ stepped down to kindle the fire and 
hang on the tea-kettle for breakfast, determined to 
put my maxim in operation on every opportunity. — 

Inaction is the bane of life ; he that casts not hie 
hook, shall never take a fish, and he that neglects to 
buy a ticket shal! never draw a prize. For two days 
I had held on to my wisdom, but not a single open- 
ing had presented itself to begin in the use of it. 

] was in my barn yard shaking out some todder 
to my cattle the third day, when a voice from thee 
road reached me with the — of “ Mr. de you 
want to buy a horse?” “ Bay cheap and sel! dear,’ 
said L in an under tone, “ now for the onset.” Well 
I set my fork against the rack and got over the fence 
and was soon in the road; it wae a pretty bay horse 
enough, bowed his neck and appeared restive like 
a nag of mettle. “Ido not think,” said [, “that 
{ want aborse; Lam already fully eupplied with 
horses, and unless aman wants, it is dear at any 
price as Dr. Franklin used to say.” This word 
dear came it rather in the wrong place. for my mot- 
to, and liked to have brought it in question; but 





be! the man replied, “I am willing to eeli the cheapest 


horse ever sold in Francestown: he isen'y six 
years old this grass, and was sired by the son of tha 
celebrated Eclipse ; the very coor sir, you see he 
is sorrel.” “Then he has blood in him,” said 1, 
“+ Warranted,” he replied, “the best in America.” 
Here he touched his flunk with his epurred heel, 
andthe anual jompd and bore on the bit os 
he woold ron like a deer, “ You have plen 
ty of hay,” the man continued, “ it will cost you 
nothing to keep him, and I will put him eo cheap 
that ina weck or so, you may double your mon- 
ey.” 
This specch éo cxsctly fitted my maxim that J 


trots eighteen miles an hour, and is blooded.” “I 
| think it’s time that you were bled or something elee, 
said Deborah, ‘for your horse bled the stocking 
Look here’ eaid she as ehe held up the limber rag 

“Tam going to double my money—‘buy cheap end 
sel} dear.” we shall want both stockings,” “ And 
who will you sell to? People are not so plenty who 
go off opon old saws to use them without reflection, 
I have been for ten years trying to cure your hasiy 
action, I thought that I had dene #0; you promi- 
sed me, it wae a comfort tosee the stocking grow, 
for we 6uffer for the want of some few things, and 
then you go and spend the whole for a horse.” 

1 did not choose to stay longer. What my wife 
said waa not at all agreeable, and her words so star- 
tled me; } began to think that it had been easier to 
boy. 

1 went out and saw my neighbour the blacksmith 
coming up the road, which reminded me that J had 
promised to pay his bill, and this made me feel 
somewhat uneasy about my empty stocking. He is 
known to be a judge of a horse, so I bade him good 
inorning and asked him to look at my purchase, 
* So.” said he, “ you have’ bought the horse that 
came up the road justnow,; the man offered hun 
at my shop.” “And what did be ask for him?” 
“ Why he at firet 6aid sixty dollars, Sut fell to balf 
the sum—for the horse is old, has a ring bone on 
hia off hind leg, and has been cruelly foundered.” 
| was glad Deborah was out of hearing. [ could 
have hid myself—* And so you have bought himz” 
This upper end of wy new maxim, brought all the 
reat, and I began to have my doubts if it wovid not 
get the other end foremost before I shou!d get clear 
ot the experimen’. “Here is my bill” eaid the 
smith. Ah. the empty stocking! [ had to confess 
the truth, my money was gone, and I could not pay 
it. “One bad paymaster makes a number,” said 
the msn. I relied, and relying, have promised. I 
began to feel worse and worse. My wife saw how 
it was, She had laid by a eum of money equal to 
the debt for a new dreea, She came owt and put it 
in my hand and asked my neighbor ifall were well 
athome, [saw that Deborah would win all the 
reputation of the day, and my more ‘than sofiened 
heart told me that she deserved it. 

When the smith had gone, #he soid, “ your pro- 
mises, Samuel, are mine, and I had rather contintie 
to wear the old gown another yoar than that he 
who has earhed our money, should come a second 
tizne for it.” 

The story got wind, and the nex'{Sunday, I could 
not but notice that some of the most stable men of 


to my wife. 

As for the horse, I] sold him to the tanner for the 
skin and soap grease, opon Delx tih’s advice that 
the quicker J got rid of him, the less we should lose 
and for my motto | found that is easier said than 
done ; and in conclusion, | have put the stocking 
into ber hands where it begins to gain in weight, 
avd arn firmly resolved not again to buy cheap and 
se}! dear withou' her consent. 

Thete are plenty of young women here in this 
and the neighboring towns that won!d equal Debo- 
rah in application, industry and prudence, and none 
need wish to excel her. 

Savver. * * * 

Francestown, 15th July, 1843. 


Harvesting Indian Corn. 


Various experiments lave been instituted to 
show how the crop is affected by taking off the top 
lf the stalk. fom — as = as We 

, agree in making the crop larger where 
stalk is leftuncut. Wh in alone is the object, 
it is better to leave the stalks whole until harvest 
time than to evt them. Wa Yolen tnt 6 be 
actwal trials concur in proving thi tthe stover, 
or corn fodder, is au object with nearly al! farmers, 
and this, a part of it, is undoubtedly better when 
cut off while yet green, and well cured, than when 
it stands ex to the weather until the corn is 
om Ai the gain in the quality of the 
top is enough to pay for cutting and curing 
them, and to pay aleo for the loss uf grain, is a 








the town were marked in their reepectful attentions 
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point unsettled by any actual experiments, as far as 
we know. Cominon practice is in favor of topping 
the stalks, 2 ‘ 
But we like better a process by which we neither 
top the stalk nor let it stand until it is ripe. For 
several days, as soon as the earlier ears of corn In 
our field become well glazed, while the late ones are 
yet in a good state for boiling or roasting, we cut 
at the root, lay about four hills together, bind as 
soon as convenient, with rye straw, set up about 
eight bundles together, and put around these two 
binds of straw; thus left, even without a cap, the 
corn stands the weather well, is not liable to mould, 
even in long storms and fogs, and the st ver keeps 
clean and cures well. ‘The corn dries plump, 
bright, and sweet—we think more so than when left 
uncat, The late ears cure much better in this way. 
At husking time you may find small ears but you 
will scarcely find a green one, Tre labor by this 
process is less than by the process of topping; and 
we on the whole preler it to any other method we 
hive tried. In our paper two years ago at this 
tune, we described the whole process minutely. 
There all the instruction is given which we are 
able to furnish. 
There is a question whether the corn cured in 
this way is as heavy as that that ripens on the stand- 
ing stalk. We have handled and worked upon the 
corn cured in both ways; bat we have not weighed 
with a view to settle the question of weight be- 
tween themg Our opinion is that at the 25th of 
October, iaWking time,” the cob of that that has 
been cut and stooked, is much the driest, and that 
it shrinks ]éss in the bin than the other, and unless 


agement. but horestly confess that I have 
fuirly redeemed my pledge.’ : 

‘Well well; say no more upon the subjeet; 
be silent, and I will acknowledge myself your 
debtor. 

“ ¢ Est et fideli tuta silentio 
“ * Merces :’ 
as Horace has it.’ 

‘And you are already beginning to pay me 
off iv instalments,’ said Mr. Seymour, ‘drawn 
as usual upon the classic banks of the Tiber.’ 

The party shortly after this discussion, sep- 
arated: Mr. Seymour retired to bis own 





room; the vicar proceeded to the church to 


bury a patient of Doseall’s; and the children 


ran info the garden to enjoy their rural 
sports, 

On the following day, before the wings of 
the lark had brushed away the morning dew, 
had ‘Tom and his sisters, buoyant with expec- 
tation, descended into the garden in order to 
ascertain the state of the weather, and the «i- 
rection of the wind; but the sky was sad and 
calm, not a breath disturbed the susceptible 
leaves; of the aspen; all was repose—‘a dread 
repose,’ 

‘No kite-day this,’ sighed Tom, with a) 
countenance as lowering as the morning 
clouds,’ 





that which is left standing till ripe, should be very 
considerably the heavier in October, we shou!d 
expect the other to weigh most the following winter 
aud spring. In our judgment, we get ine most 
weight of grain when we cut up and ripen in stook. 
[New England Farmer. 





Beau'ful Experiment with a Plant.—Cut a small 
branch of Oleander trom a thrifty plant, place it in 
a vial partly filled with fresh rain water, so that the 
lower end of the branch may be immersed about 
half an inch in the water. Place this in the sun in 
an open room, and in about fifteen or twenty days 
s:nall roots will shoot out from the end of the 
branch, presenting a beautitul appearance. After 
these roots have extended two or three inches, the 
branch may be set out in moist earth, and if fre- 
quently watered, it will grow with great rapidity 
and soon forma large thrifty stock. Ladies who 
are fund of flowers may easily propagate Oleanders 
in this manner, and in a few months multiply these 
beuutiful plants to an indefinite extent. 


[Houston (Texas) Telegraph. 





September—Extra Work.—Most farmers wii] find 
time to do something more this month, than attend- 
ing to their crops, threshing grain, &c. The im- 
provement of wet meadow and swamp lands should 
not be neglected. To thoroughly drain, is the first 
step—and when you have done this, (if the land is 
not too wet to bear the team,) it is good economy 
to go further, and by coating with gravel, sand, 
loam or cloy, an inch or two inches in thickness, 
kill out at once the meadow grasses, and fix a soil 
in which better ones may be sowed forthwith. Or, 
better still, where you can do it, plow the meadow 
when drained, subject it to tillage, and when well 
pulverized, seed it down to grass. 

The higher grounds may be plowed and seeded 
down to grass this month—or any time between 
now and November, though the earliest possible 
day may be best, unless your grounds are very rich. 

While such operations are attended to, do not 
neglect to get out muck and turf for compost. 

{New England Farmer. 





The Philosophers Stone, or Something near it.—In 


farming, if you would out-do your neighbor, use | 


two shovels full of manure, where he uses but one. 
In diplomacy, be right, and then never yield. In 


war, bring more force upon the key of your enemy’s | 
position than he ean resist: inJove, kiss twice t0| viear,’ said Mrs. 


your rival’s once, and if she is very pretty, three 
times. Uncie Jacos. 





MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class can scarce ever be.as a class,vi- 
cious, never, as aclass, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas; the new views of the relations of 
vhings; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
weil informed mind present attractions, which un- 
Jess the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 
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Messrs. Enirorns:—Thére was a mathematical 
query inserted in your paper in 1842, which is “ the 
central diagonal of a rectangular room being equal 
to 22 feet; and another diagonal proceeding from 
the same corner as the other, but four feet higher 
on the corner, and terminating at the same point as 
the former, equals 20 feet; the height and the 
width of the room being equal, required its dimen- 
sions.” To solve which, let z equal the remainder 
of the height, and it follows that 

484—16-+-82--2°—=4100—z?by the question 
and 484—16+-82—400 by taking away z? 
or 484—416—8z by transposition, that is 
62—8z, and 
68 
8z 
of the room and hence 8,4-+-—-12,5—the height of 
it — 

Now 484—156,25—327,75 and as the width equals 
the height V327 75—156,25—18,08+- the length. 


G. Tomas. 


—=z=8,5 by division, the remainder of the height 


Winthrop, 1843. 





Philosophy in Sport. 
( Continued.) 
CHAPTER 1. 

Thas did Mr. and Mrs. Seymour proceed; 
the one cutting paper, the other cutting jokes; 
nor did the former cease stringing puns, un- 
ul he had finished stringing the tail. 

‘IT must now conclude by making a knot 
that shall not be in danger of becoming untied 
in the breeze,” said Mr. Seymour: * but 
stop, stop one moment; I still require one 
more piece of paper to complete my task, and 
Jet it be double.” 

‘Ilere then isa piece of paper, which, 
from its texture, appears to be well adapted 
to your purpyse. Let me see, what it is? I 
declare, it is the titlepage ofan essay on 
Matrimony.’ 

‘Capital!’ cried hgr husband; ‘a strange co- 
incidence, truly; you have, indeed, furnished 
me with a knot that cannot be easily untied, 
however stiff may be the breeze; hand it over 
to me, for it will afford a very legitimate fin- 
ish and is generally the conclusion of every 
dale: but where is the vicar? What, ho! Mr, 
Twaddleton.’ : 

The reverend gentleman had so contrived to 
conceal his person in the corner of the room, 
behind a large folio which he had placed cn 
a desk before him, that several moments 
elapsed before he was discovered; at length, 
however, a long drawn sigh betrayed him in 
his retreat. 

‘Upon my word.’ exclaimed he as he push- 
ed aside the huge folio, ‘your volatility, Mr. 
Seymour, is wholly inconsistent with the 
character of a scientific instructor,’ 

‘But, ‘at present,’ replied Mr. Seymour, 
‘Lam engaged as the manufacturer of wkite’s 
tail; and, surely, flightiness ought not, upon 
euch an occasion, to be urged to my dispar- 








‘fave patience,’ said Louisa; ‘the wind 
may yet rise, it is only just six o'clock.’ 

Thus did the minder the children contin 
ue to hover between hope and despair until 
afier breakfast, when they determined to seek 
the gardener, and hold a grave consulta‘ion 
with that acknowledged judge of the elements 
he told them that showers might be expected, 
but he thought it probable that the wind might 
rise after mid-day. ‘I will however,’ said he 
‘consult my oracles; (6) after which, I shall 
be able to give you a satisfactory opinion. 
So saying, he left them; and, on his return, 
observed that ‘as the Siberian sow-thisile had 
closed itself the preceeding evening, and the 
African marigold continued shut after seven, 
o’clock in the morning, he hadthought there 


‘would be rain; but,’ he added, that ‘upon in- 


bes ‘which soars to a great height; and: 





| specting the poor-man’s wealher-glass the Ana- 


gallis arvensis, or red pinpernell, two hours 
ago, he had found it open, from which he | 
concluded that the day would have been 
fine.’ 

‘There, Lonisa; it will be a fine day, after | 
all,’ exclaimed her delighted brother. 

‘No, indeed, continued the gardener; ‘on | 
returning just now tothe flower, which never, 
deceives us, I found it had closed itself, so. 
that rain is inevitable.’ | 

Nor was this opinion erroneous; for before 
the brother and sister could reach the lodge, 
the heavy clouds began to discharge their 
watery burthen, and the rain continued in 
one incessant shower for more than two! 


hours; it then gradually abated, and the chil-| 


| 





F . . | 
| dren, whe had been anxiously watching it at) 


the library window, were suddenly relieved | 
from their anxiety by the appearance of the | 
vicar, whom they espied slowly winding his 
way through the dripping shrubbery. 

“*Heu! quidnam tanti cinxerunt wthera nimbi?’ 


as Virgil has it,’ exclaimed the vicar, as he 
approached the portico, where Mr. Seymour 
and his family had assembled to salute him. 

‘We are under the influence of St. Sw.thin, 
Seymour, ‘and | feat there 
is but slender hope of its becoming fair.’ 

‘Psha! who cares for St. Swithin? (7) My 
barometer is rising rapidly, and | place more 
eonfidence in that classical deity, Mercury, 
than in a saint of sovery questionable a char- 
acter.’ 

At this moment, Phoebus, as if delighted 
by the complimeut thus bestowed upon his 
heathen brother, cast a sly glance from be 
hind a dark cloud, and illumined the spot up- 
on which the vicar was standing. In short, 
after the lapse of half an hour, the sun broke 
through the gloom, and a brisk gale followed:. 
the countenances of the children sympathised 
with the face of the heavens, and the expres- 
sion of hope lighted them up, in proportion as | 
the suo illumined the departing clouds with | 
its radiance. 

‘It is now quite fair, papa,’ cried Tom, in 
a voice of triuinph, ‘and there is a most de- 
lightful wind; shall we not proceed at once to! 
the common?’ * | 

‘Presently,’ answered his faher; ‘the 
ground is yet extremely wet.’ | 

In the course of an hour this objection had | 








(6) The following are a few of those plants whica | 
indicate changes in the weather :— 

Chickweed is an excellent barometer. When the | 
flower expands fully, we are not to exfect iain for | 
several hours; should it confinue in that state, no | 
rain will disturb the summer’s day. When it half! 
conceals its miniature flower, the day is generally 
showery ; but, if it entirely shuts up, or veils the 
white flower with its green mantle, let the travellgr 
put on his great coat. The different species of tre- | 
foil always contract their leaves at the approach of a 
storm; 80 certainly does this take place, that these 
plants have acquired the name of the husbadnman’s 
barometer. 


The tulip and several of the compound yellow 
flowers also close before rain. There is, besides 
a species of wood-sorrel, which doubles its leaves 
before storms and tempests. The bauhima, or 
mountain ebony, cassia, and sensitive plants, ob- 
serve the same habit. 


(7) The popular adage of Forty days rain’ after St. 
Swithin, is a tradition which seems to have derived 
its origin from the following circumstance. Swithin 
or Swithum, bishop of Winchester, who died ir 868, 
desired that he might be buried in the open church- 
yard, and not in the chancel of the minister, as was 
usual with other bishops ; and his reqnest was com- 
plied with; but the monks, on his being canonized, 
considering it disgraceful tor the saint to lie, ina 


the choir, which was to have been done with solemn 
procession on the 15th of July. It rained, however, 
so violently for forty days together at this season, 
that the design was abandoned. “ Now,. without 
entering into the case of the bishop,” says Mr, 
Howard, in his work on the Climate of London, 
‘ who was probably a man ofsense,ini wished to 
set the example of a more wholesome, as well as a 
more humble mode of resigning the perishable clay 
to the destructive elements, I may observe, that the 
fact of the hindrance of the ceremony by the cause 
related is sufficiently authenticated by tradition; 
ond the tradition is so far valuable, as it proves that 
the summers in this southern part of our island, 
were subject, a thousand years ago,*to occasional! 
heavy rains, in the same way as at present.” Mr. 
Howard has shown, by a table, that the notion com- 
monly entertained on th's subject, if put strict'y to 
the test of experience, at any one station, in this 
part of the island, will be found fallacious; he how- 
ever, very justly observes, that “the opinion of the 
people on sone connected with Natural History, 
is commohly founded in some degree, on fact or ex- 
perience ;” and to do justice to the popular obser- 
vation in’question, he states that, “in a majority of 
our summers, a showery period, which, with some 
latitude as to time and local circumstances, may 
be admitted to constitute daily rain for forty days, 
does come on about the time indicated by this tra- 


public cemetry, resolved to remove the body into | 








dition ; not that any long space before is often <o 
dry as to mark distinctly its commencement,” 


against gach cther until they emittes 


/ 


been removed, and the party prepared 
off on their kite-flying expedition, 
‘Bring me the kite, and let me slin 
perly over Tom's shoulder,’ said Mr, 
mour, 
‘I wil! carry the string,’ exclaimed 
‘how nicely it is wound round the stic 
Asthe party walked forwards, the — 
asked ‘T'um whether he knew from w 
the name of the kite originated, 
‘A kite isa bird of prey,’ unswer 


: 
® 


remaining stationary in the air, was, | 
pose, thought to resemble the paper kit 

‘That is a very good explanation,” sa 
vicar; ‘or it may, perhaps, have deriv 
name from the circumstance of its having Seer 
originally constructed in the shape of a d 
ofthis description. In China the flying of 
kites is much more practised than in @his 
country; and I understand that their sh 
always that of some bird.’ 

‘In the London toy-sbops you may cons! 
ly meet with them in such forms, as welf as 
in many other fantastic shapes,’ observed Mr. 
Seymour; ‘and,’ continued he, ‘I remember 
to have seen some years ago a kite whi h re- 
sembled aman. It was made of linen @loth 
and cut, and painted for the purpose, | ud 
stretched on a light frame, so constructed as 
to resemble the outline of the human figare. 
It stood upright and was dressed in a spt of 
jacket. Its arms were disposed like ha 
on each side of its body, and its hew 
covered with a cap, terminating in” ah’ an- 
gie, favoured the ascent of the machine, 
which was twelve feet in height; but to ren- 
der it easier to be transported, it could be 
fulded double, by means of hinges adapted to 
the frame. The person who directed this 
kite was able to raise it though the weather 
was calin, to the height of nearly five hundred 
feet; and when once raised he maintained it 
in“the air, by giving oaly a slight motion te 
the string. The figure, by these means, ac- 
quired a kind of libration, lke that of a man 
skating on the ice. The illusion, accasioned 
by this spectacle, did not fail, as you may 
readily suppose, to attract a great number of 
spectators,’ 

‘I believe, however,’ observed the vicar, 
‘that the figure commonly adopted, is the one 
best calculated for the purpose.’ 

‘Undoubtedly,’ replied Mr. Seymour, ‘and 
for obvious reasons; the curvature of the bow 
enables it to escape the resistance of the air, 
as itrises; which after having struck ij slides 
off, Just as the current is more effectually tur- 
aed aside by the gently curved prow, than 
by that which has asharp outline; {or “the 
same reason, the mast of a ship, though it has 
a conical shape is more easily drawn thropgh 
the water with its broad, than with its narrow 
end foremost; for although the primary ob- 
struction is no doubt, greater inthe former 
case, yet the water heaped, as it were, on 
the front, is made to stream off with a slight 
divergency, and therefore does not hang on 
the sides of the mast, as it would in the latter 
case. This shape of the kite, moreover, 
presents the largest surface atthe poimt upon 
which the wind can act with the greatest el- 
fect, while the whole is lightened by the re- 
moval of parts that would obstruct its action. 
The tail has also a greater contro} over a fig- 
ure of such a description.’ 

Mr. Seymour asked the vicar, whether he 
could explain the origin ofthe French term 
for the kite, viz. cerf volant, or flying stag; | 
never can believe,’ continued he, ‘that the 
kite could ever have been constructed in the 
shape of that animal.’ 

‘I am anable to clear up the difflculty,’ re- 
plied the vicar; ‘and yet | have — taken 
some pains upon the subject. The earliest 
notice of the kite, which L[ have beenable to 
discover, isin a short English and French 
Dictionary, by Miege, which was published 
inthe year 1690, and it is there described 
under the name of cerf volant.’ 

‘Il wonder,’ cried ‘om, ‘who invented the 
kite.’ 

‘In that again,’ answered Mr. Twaddleton 
‘Tam unable to furnish yow with any satisfac- 
tory information. The pastime appears to 
have been of very ancient date in China, and 
was, probably, first imported into Europe 
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| {rom that country.’ 


‘At w hat period, do you suppose?’ 

‘Strutt, who was very assiduous and cor- 
rect in all his antiquarian researches, was of 
opinion that its introduction into England 
could not be dated farther back than a hun- 
dred and fifty years.’ 

The party had by this time reached Over- 
ton heath; the weather was favourable; and 
the kite impatiently fluttered in the breeze, 
while Tom was eagerly engaged in unwind- 
ing its streaming tail, and preparing the pa- 
per machine for ascent. 

‘Is the string fixed to the belly-band?’ ask- 
ed Mr. Seymour. 

‘All is ready,’ replied the vicar; ‘and I 
will hold it up, while Tom; runs with it 
against the wind.’ 

‘There is not the least occasion to raise 
the kite fromthe ground,’ observed Mr. Sey- 
mour, ‘let its points rest on the grass, and 
place its tail in a straight line in front of it; | 
wurrant you it will rise, as soon as Tom be- 
gins to run.’ 

‘Tum immediately set off, and the kite rose 
majestically into the air, / 

‘Give it string —give it string—gently, gen- 
\ly—now stop; there is ne ovcasian, for your 
rugning any farther, but let out the cord as 
long as the kite carries it off so vigorourly, 
and keeps it fully stretched; but wind it up 
the moment its tension is relaxed.’ 

It is rising very fast,’ cried the breathless 
boy, ‘but the string burns my had as it pas- 
ses through it; I shall not be able to endure 
the heat.’ 

‘Be patient and let it pass more slowly; put 
on your glove,’ said his father. 

‘Ay, ay; put on your glove,’ repeated the 
vicar; ‘even Xenophon himself, who declai- 
med so warmly against the effeminacy of 
the Persians, for wearing gloves, would 
scarcely have refused ‘is consent to their use 
on such an occasion.’ 

‘What is it that produces so much heat?’ 
inquired Louisa 

‘The friction of the string," replied her fath- 
er. ‘Do you not know that carriages fre- 
quently catch fire from the friction of their 
Wheels, unless it be prevented by the appli- 
cation of grease?’ So i i 

‘Yes,’ said Tom; ‘and I have heard that 
the natives of some countries kindle 








fires by rubbing pieces of wood met 8 
* ‘The original inhabitants ofthe new world,’ 
observed his father, ‘throughout the ex- 
tent from Pat ia to Greenland, 


fire by rubbing pieces of hard and. 

















or burst into fume; some ofthe peuple to the | 
7 i ao . . 
of California produced the suine effect 
vs thick plank, and causing it to revolve 
with extreme rapidity; the same principle will 
explain how immense forests can have been 
consumed; for it is evident that the vivleut 
friction ofthe branches against each other, 
from the agitation of the wind, would be ade 
quate to the prodution of such an effect.’ 

‘You have also an excellent example of the 
effect of triction in producing heat,’ said the 
vicar, ‘in the history of the whale fishery; for 
in harpooning the fish, unless the sailors ob- 
serve the greatest caution in letting out the 
rope, its friction upon the side of their boat 
will be sure to set it on fire.’ 

‘And how do they manage it?’ asked Loui- 
Sa. 

‘As soon as the whale makes off, afier hav- 
ing been wounded, it draws out the line or 
cord of the harpoon, which is coiled up in 
the boat, with very considerable velocity. Tu 
order, therefore, to prevent any ‘accident 
from the violence of this motion one man is 
stationed with an axe to cut it asunder, if it 
shou d become entangled; while another with 
a mop, is constantly cooling with water the 
channel through which it passes ’ 

‘The kite is now at a considerable height,’ 
observed Tom; ‘look at the string how bent 
itis! L have repeatedly endeavoured to pull 
it straight, but without success.’ 

‘How could you have expected to succeed 
inthe attempt? Consider the weight of such 
a long line of string.’ 

‘Then it is not the pressure of the atmos- 
phere which gives it that curved form?’ 

‘Assuredly not; have you so soon forgotten 
that the air presses equally in all directioas, 
and would therefore tend to straighten, as 
muchas to give a curved direction to the 
string? But, as you now appear to have let 
out the whole of your string suppose vou al- 
low the kite to enjey its airing, while we pro- 
ceed toconsider the philosophy of its ascent, 
and the nature and direction of those forces 
by which it is effected., 

‘The kite pulls so amazingly hard,’ cried 
Tom, that unless I| fix the string securely 
round the tree, we shall run the chance of |o- 
sing it. 

‘] am well aware of the force it exerts,’ re- 
plied his father. ‘Dr. branklin has said, 
that, with a good kite, a man unable to swiin 
might be sustained in the water, so as to pass 
from Dover to Calais; but I agree with him 
in thinking, thata packet would be a much 
safer, as well as a pleasanter mode of convey- 
ance ’ 

‘We have lately heard of a person having 
travelled many miles along the road in a car- 
riage drawn by two kites,’ said the vicar. 

‘it is perfectly true; and as it would be dif- 
ficult to manage a single kite at any consider- 
able altitude, the force was obtained by two 
at a less elevation.’ 

‘I thank you for that explanation; for I was 
puzzled to discover the motive in employing 
two kites on that occasion, said Mr. ‘lwad- 
dieton; ‘but let me beg you to proceed with 
your theory of the kite’s ascent into the air; I 
suspect that you will find the subject much 
more complicated than you imagine.’ 

‘Not at all; Tom, who, I] trust, has a per- 
fect acquaiatance with the composition and 
reswlution of fortes, will very readily under- 
stand the explanation I proposeto offer. I 
admit, however, that there are some few 
points inthe inquiry, which cannot be suc- 


by inserting a kind of pivot in the hole of a 


cessfully treated without a knowledge of the | 


higher branches ofthe mathematics; but | 
shall, of course, avoid all such difficulties.* 
Can vou tell me, Tom, what advantage is 
gained by your running with the kite?’ 


*Those readers, who are inclined to enter more 
deeply iftto the subject, may consult, with advantage 
a memoir onthe kite,by Euler, published in the 
Transactions of the Academy of Berlin for the year 


1756. 
(To be Coutinued.) ° 
On Iren and Steel, No. 3. 


By Tuomas Grit. 

On hardening and lempering Springs al one 
operation.—This is particularly applicable 
to springs made of steel wire, or of sheet 
steel; and is found to render them consider- 
ably more clastic, and less liable to crack in 
hardening, than by the usual process. It is 
effected in the following manner: — The 
springs are heated tothe proper degree for 
hardening, in acrucible, placed in a proper 
furnace; aud, instead of being quenched in 
oil or water, they are plunged into a metallic 





bath, kept over another furnace, ata heat a} 


little below their tempering pvint, which is 
agcertained by means of a pyrometer immer- 
sed in the bath; and thus they are not cool- 
ed entirely, as in the ordinary methods (which 
renders them exceedingly huble to crack in 
hardening, )but only to their proper tempering 
degree. The metal for the bath may be 
plumber’s solder, or any other alloy of tin 
and lead, which is capable of fusing, at or a 
little below, the proper temperatuse.--And 
the pyrometer may consist of a slip of brass, 
and one of steel, rivetted together, which are 
secured at one end, to a metal plate forming 
the basis of the instrument; and, at the other, 
act on the shorter end of a lever or index, 
turning upon a pivot or center, and whose 
longer end, marks the degree of heat on a 
graduated arc, formed upon the surface of 
the metal plate. TThe whole should be en- 
closed in a case, to guard it from being clog- 
ged by coming in contact with the lead and 
tin. The heat of the bath is lowered, from 
time to time, as required by the addition of 
more of the metal, or by abating the heat of 
the furnace.* 

Our readers will here see a great similari- 
ty, in principle, with Mr. Perkias’s ingeni- 
ous method of preventing his steel blocks 
from: warping or cracking, in hardening; 
namely, by nearly cooling them down to their 
tempering heat, and not entirely cooling them, 
asis usual. It was, however, discovered 
and practised in this country, several years 
ago; long before Mr. Perkins made known 
his process, by Mr, James Stone, mechanist, 
of Warwick street, Golden square, who in 
consequence of the great loss sustained by 
hardening and tempering his springs in the 
usual method, was forced, from necessity, to 
adopt a better; and was fortunate enough to 
discover the above; accidents now seldom 
happen in hardening and tempering his 
springs. It should, however, be mentioned, 
that he finally quenches them in oil, and bla- 
zes them off, as usual in order to secure their 
toughness, and to coat them with a sert of 
oily varnish, to guard them fiom rust, 
estoring the 
tempered Steel Articles. —Saws, sword-blades, 


Pennsy marriage 
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clock and watch-springs, &c. whieh, after 
being hardened and tempered, require to be 
ground and polished, or otherwise brightened, 
lose their elasticity or springiness in those 
operations, so as to appear soft on bending 
them, although they are as hard as ever: 
these qualities are again refored to them, 
either by heating uniformly over a clear fire 
made of cinders, urged by bellows, or over 
the flame of burning alcohol, or by enclosing 
them in a smouldering fire made of wood ash- 
es and embers, to a blue color: which color 
may either remain, or be removed by the ap- 
plication of diluted muriatic acid, as before 
described in p. 80 of our last number. 

On the partial conversion of Iron, milo Steel. 
—li is frequently highly desirable, to form 
articles of iron, which may afterwards be su- 
perficially converted into steel. In the in- 
stance of rasps for the use of sculptors, it is 
indecd particularly necessary; as thereby, 
whilst the teeth on their surfaces, are as haid 
as usual, the rasps admit of being bent into 
any furm of curvature, suitable to the intend- 
purposes. The Editor, through the kind- 
ness of that eminent sculptor, the late Mr. 


round rasp; made in Italy, which fully pos- 
sesses the admirable qualities above alluded 
to; and indeed, during the late war, such 
rasps were become exceedingly scarce and 
dear. Now it is evident that such rasps need 
ouly be made of iron, and their surfaces af- 
terwards case hardened in a slight degree, 
entirely to resemble the Italian rasps. 

A similar advantage is likewise obtained, 
in forming slender articles of pure iron; such 
as that afforded by decarbonating cast-steel, 
and afterwards case-hardening them slightly; 
as, thereby, their surfaces are fitted to re- 
ceive a high polish, whilst their interior, stil! 
continues soft and tough; and, therefore, the 
articles are less liable to break in use, than 
if they were made of steel, or case-hardened 
throughout, 

On Horse-nail-stub Iron, for gun-barrels, 
official seals, slop-cocks, &¢.—Old horse-nails, 
which, to be fit for use; are necessarily made 
of the softest and toughest iron, are collected 
together throughout the country, on purpose 
for this use: these are first agitated and rub- 
bed against each other, in an angular box of 
iron, turning round continually, until the 
greatest part of the rust, which was upon 
them when collected, is rubbed off: they are 
then straightened, and driven tight into hoops 
of iron, with the heads and points opposite to 
each other, till the hoop will hold no more; 
when the mass is fit for being welded, and 
drawn out into bars, or into any other form, 
fur use, as a very soft veined iron, for making 
twisted gun-barrels and large office-seals, 
which latter, after being engraved, are case- 
hardened; and also fur making stop-cocks, 
and other apparatus fur performing experi- 
ments in chemistry, wherein mercury is em- 
ployed, and the use of brass must be conse- 
quently excluded. 

Improvid mode of making Twisted Gun- 
barrels — Instead of using horse-nail-stub 
iron alone, as in the last article, the gun- 
barrel makers now weld together bars of stee- 
ly iron, such as the old sable Russian iron, 
and soft stub-iron, laid alternately upon each 
other in regular order; thus forming striped 
ribbands fur the twisted barrels. 

Where they wish, however, to procure 
curls, they first twist those compound bars, 
draw them into small square rods, and weld 
them, with the twists disposed in contrary di- 
rections, upon plates of plain iron, which 
forms the inside of ths barrels; when the 
whole is drawn into ribbands, and used as 
before described. 

Another beautiful variety is also produced 
by welding small square rods of striped iron, 
and others of twisted iron, upon plates of 
plain iron; thus producing a regular succes- 
sion of striped and curled twists in the gun- 
barrels made thereof. 

Oa annealing Tron and Steel, wiihout oxid- 
ing or scaling U.—This is done by inclosing 
it in closed cast-iron vessels, and surrounding 
it with ground flint, such as is used in the 
manufactory of pottery; and then exposing 
the vessels to a red heat, in proper furnaces. 
It is likely that fine loam, might also answer 
for this purpofe. 

In this manner, Mr. Corcoran, of Mark- 
lane, wire-weaver, many years since, anneal- 
ed his iren-wire so perfectly, that, although 
quite flexible, and pliant, yet it was as bright 
as though it had not been heated at all. 

Another method is, to close it in melted 
lead, in cast-iron vessels; the surface of the 
lead being covered with charcoal, to prevent 
oxidation; and to let it nearly cool, before ta- 
king out the iron or steel, In this way, the 
late John Burr, millwright, of Halesdown, 
in shropshire, annealed steel-wire for the 
needle and fish-hook makers. 


*The pyrometer above-mentioned is an instru- 
ment intended to measure degrees of heat, higher 
than those which can be ascertained by the mercu- 
rial thermometer. The principle upon which its 
action depends, is the difference of expansion in 
metals of different kinds, by equal increments of 
temperature; when, therefore, the slips of brass 
and steel are rivetted together at the ordinary tem- 
perature, and are afterwards heated, the brass by its 
greater expansion, wil] cause a curvature in the 
rod, which will be proportioned to the degree of 
heat employed ; the degree in which it is bent, and 
consequently its temperature, may be shown by 
means of an index, to which it, in bending, may 
give motion. 

A little attention, we are convinced, will render 
the use of this instrament unnecessary, as the me- 
tallic alloy may be made fusible at the requisite 
temperature, and care must then be taken that it 
should be just hot enough to preserve its fluidity ; 
this is readily known by its tendency to harden 
round the edges of the mass. In mechanica] ope- 
rations it is of great importance to simplify every 
process, as without this, the difficulties which pre- 
sent themselves, will prevent its general adoption. 
—Editor. 


Wire Bridge—The authorities of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have accepted the proposition of Messrs. W. 
Bromwell and J. C. Carncross, to build a wire sus- 
pension bridge over -the Miami Canal, at Race 
street, in that city. The bridge is to be completed 
in 90 days, in a workmanlike manner, for $1650. 
Nine ropes of 21-4 inches in diameter will be 
used; the railing is to be made of wire secured 
from the effects of rust—and the contractors guar- 
antee that the bridge will hold and bear up a weight 
of eighty tons, w: puffering the least detriment. 


A father Murdered by his son.—John Barnett, of 
Maysville, Ky., was lately killed by hie son James, 
a youth of 21,in a quarrel between them. He 
struck his father on the head with an axe, mangling 
him horribly. He was drunk at the time. He was 
coounitted for trial. 
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James Smith, is now possessessed of a half 
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Srate Exection.—The election for Govern, 
Senators, Representatives to Congress, & ¢. to,’ 
place in this State on Monday last. The folJow;,, 
is the result in this town. 

For Governor—Edward Robinson 157—Hy}, ; 
Anderson 84-—James Appleton 66—Edward Kaya. 
1 11—Scattering 2. 

‘or Representatre to Congress—Iaither Soyer. 
ance 170—Satmuel Wells 89—Seth May 55—s.. 
tering lL. 

For Senators—Edward Swan 168, Ezekiel Holines 
166, Asa Smiley 169—John Hubbard 8&6, Jac) 
Main 88, David Stanley 85—Samvue} Benjamin 6 
Paul Stickney 62, Eben’r G. Eaton 6), seat. 7. 

For County Treasurer—Danie] Pike 169, Ste 
Young 89, Elihu Robinson 61. 

For County Commissioners—Moses B. Bliss 169 
John S. Blake 163—David Combs 85, Benj, Coo, 
85—Washington Wilcox 61, Jonathan Garland 6) 
scattering II. 

For Clerk of the Courts—Timothy O. Howe 167 
Asaph R. Nichols 89, Wim. Hastings 63, scat. 1. | 

For Representative— Daniel Thing 169, Sainue! 
Quimby 86, Dexter Baldwin 62. 

New Publications, 

Blackwood’s Magazine for last month, from the 
re-print of Joseph Mason, city of New York, has 
come to hand. Contents are as follows: 

Poets and Ballads of Schiller, by E. 1. Bulwer, 
part the last. 

A Reading party in the long vacation. 

Chapters of Turkish History, No. 10. 

Exhibitions. 

Masston, or the Memoirs of a Statesman, No. 3. 

The Devil’s Frills. 

Adventures in Louisina. 

Commercial Policy of Europe. 

Jolly Father, Joe. 

The cry of the Children. 

Letter to C. North, Esq. 

The Repeal Agitation. 

The American Rail Road Journal, for September 
edited by Geo, C, Schaeffer and D. K. Minor, pub- 
lished monthly for $2 per annum. This periodical 
sustains the great interests of Rail-roads and Civ 
Engineering with exceedingly conunendable zea! 
and watchfulness, and is now published so cheaply, 
that no person in any way connected with or inte- 
rested in the progress of Internal Improvements 
should deny himself the pertsal of its pages. 

No. 14 of the Farmer’s Encyclopedia, with a 
plate, has been received from the press of Messrs. 
Carev & Hart, Philadelphia. We have often com- 
mended this work to our agricultoral friends. It is 
issued in monthly numbers, and is to be cotnpleted 
for 25 cents per member. It will furnish within 
itself a very complete agricultural library, adiira- 
bly arranged for ready use by all understandings. 
S. 
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Commenceinent at Branswick. 
From a Correspondent of the Portland Advertiser. 

Our literary festival opened on Tuesday afternoon, 
under the favor of a brilliant sky and most refres)i- 
ing air, 

The Orator before the Peucinian Society which 
had its service at 3 P. M. was the Rev. Mr. Hedve 
of Bangor. There yas no Poewn. The reputation 
of Mr. Hedge for talent, genius and learning, is now 
so well established among us, that his public appear- 
ances are looked for with expectation. He certain 
ly did not disappoint his admirers on this occasion, 
and while he puzzled some, not accustomed to his 
views and his style, he doubtless gained new accrs- 
sions of regard trom many who had never heard hia 
before. li is well known that Mr. Hedge favors 
the new views, which are ca!led—or those at least, 
which are related to what is called, transcendental- 
ism, and all men’s ears are open to hear from him, 
something of the apparent originalities and nov 
ties of that system of thinking. His subject—if | 
may venture to state somewhat loosely the outlines 
of his piece—was the position of the scholar in 
relation to the times and the actual condition of the 
world, 

He propounded and explained the true idea of 
conservatism, and discussed its leading elements of 
reverence fur the Past, and for Anthority. Hs 
view of the influence of the Past upon the present 
world and upon the scholar, was more agreeable, to 
say the least, than his idea of Authority was satis- 
factory or clear. He proceeded however, to express 
somewhat sarcastic doubts of the so-ca}led Conser- 
vatism of the present day. Much of it he deemed 
to be a mere prejudice rather than eny confidence 
in principles. He asserted with much positiveness 
his view of the rights and .privileges of philosophy 
in general, and defended in terms, though cautious- 
ly and with some discounts, the system of transcen- 
dentalisin. 





These are but the ends, as it were, of the bones of « 


the discourse—its spirit, and even its flesh and co!- 
or, | cannot attempt to describe. 
that sort, it was made tosparkle all over with points 
and epi-grammatic hits, and pungent antithesis and 
brilliant illustration. Hence it cannot be reported 
save by itself, and I think I may as well say, for if 
I do not, some one else will soon do it before me-— 
as things are now going on—that the favorers of 
the transcendental views ure getting to be pretty 
decided mannerists in their style, and hence it is 
somewhat doubtful whether their rhetoric wil! not 
before long nullify their logic. They are much 
like each other, and each a little too much like him- 
self. We are getting to be able to calculate be- 
forehand what they are going to say, -only we do 
not imagine how beautifully they will say it. 

Certainly there were many things to this dis- 
course, which so came home to every one’s con- 
mon sense and natural feeling, as to secure univer- 
sal admiration and remembiance. Hs very fire 
exhortation against dogmatism, (those who heard, 
will understand why I am tempted to write—dugism) 
his forcible statement of the uselessness of con!ro- 
versy, and the sound advice, that whoever has any 
thing to say, should say it, as his own, for what i 
may be worth, and forego the mere contradiction of 
other’s views, | am sure will be remembered, with 
effect. 

The discourse before the Alomni was wanting, 
through the regretted absence of the gentleman ex- 
pected to pronounce it. The experiment of the tea 
party, in the evening, came off with universal chirin. 
About sunset, a large number of the Alumni, 
with most of the members of the Corporation, and 
a most agreeable company of the ladies gathered 
together in tbe Commons Hall, where seme two 


| hoors were spentin a very cheerful interview. Al- 


terthe preliminaries of cakes and coffee, there 
were brief addresses by Charles S. Davis, E-q. 
Rev Mr. Baldwin of New Haven, Governor Kent, 
President Woods and others.—What was said ws* 
quite too good to be reoorted, and those who were 
there to see, may carry away the means of provo- 
king a larger number to come another time. The 
festivity is every way worthy to be repeated, and 
such is the design, and it mey be made as profitable 
to the College, as it is mirthful and sociable to the 
brotherhood themselves. 

Forty-three young gentlemen were admitted 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts,—twenty-six to that 
of Master of Arts, and seven to the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine. 

Of ho of which none have been 
conferred at this college, since 1839, there were the 
following—The degree of Doc'or of Medicine 0" 
Benjamin Page of Hallowell,—ot Master of Arts 0" 
Joseph McKeen, Esq. of Brunswick; and Eliaki~ P- 
Scaminon, an Assistant Professor at West Point, 
of Doctor of Divinity on Prof. Charles B. Hadduck 





of Dartmouth College, and of Doctor of Laws 4 
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chief Justice Whitinan of the Supreme Court of ; Tragical Oveurrente.-—A correspondent of the 
chis State, WilliaenG: Goddard, Esq. of Providence | Baltimore Pa mot in ateuer dated Malaga, July 
|. and the Hon? Nathan Weston of Augusta, | 23, 1843, says: I learathat a tragical ev ut oceur- 
There were added to the Board of Overseers Seth red on board the Us 8. ship Preble. Some words 
siorer, Esq. of Scarborough, and Messrs, Joseph | of an angry nature had frequently passed between 
Libby and W. P. Fessenden of Por land, two seamen, Michael Caljigan, and Th mas Smith, 
There was a very large audience on Wednesday | which were repeated this morning. ‘The language 
ho listened to the performances of the graduates | of Culligan was of such a natore tnat Smith struck 
th evident satisfaction. hing whereupon the former wimediately drew his 
On Wednesday evening, was held-the public mee- | knife and stabbed the latter to the heart with one 
+» ot the Athenean Society. ‘he Oration was blow, and gave him a second in the stomach, which 
,onouneed by the Rev. Henry B. Smith, formerly | caused his death in a few minutes. Ca ligan will 
of Portland, now of Amesbury, Mass. The topics | of course, be taken to the United Srates for trial, 
discourse were somewhat identical with those | whether by civil or military process will be deter- 
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created by Mr. Hedge. They were discussed by | mined is is said by the honorable the Secretary or! 


Mr. Smith, profoundly, but in a style full of enter- 


the Navy. 
tiinment. In his view of the relation of the Scholar | 





' Arves!.—On the 24th uit, at New. Orleans, Mr. 
Henry Watson, a genteel looking man, who appears 


to hive many friends, and to enjoy @ good character, 


was arrested upon a charge of having uttered spu- 
| Clowes money. Several large bags of Mexican dol- 
| lars were in his ion. During the day he 
i had open'y viaited various brokers’ offices, alsu 
several of the banks of the city, to vend the inoney 
in question, 


Who can beat ths.— A correspondent of the East- 
ern Sentinel boasts thus: As [ have often read in 
the papers of great mén being praised for their 
egteat deeds, &c¢., ] think I have a right to tell what 
I have done. First—I was five years a teameter; 
three years a constable; nine years Justice of the 
Peace; seventeen summers [ was lime burner; 























, ture.-—We leurts feast the Norfolk we == to So 


° . ‘ r . o . i : 
ties Fact ot Desiaw Mees! DA RENE RSHIP 
yed is gradually meseasing. The formed. . 


i states that business can be done in ; ; , : 
Rent to the amouat of a million of dul- | "VUE subseribers having, this dey. formed a con- 
Hection in business, under phe firm of 


desirable.—Sewing silks are made 

ure and evenness uf thread fully equal Cushman & Stanle Vs 

han, and taken the FACTORY STORE, aow offer to 
their trieuds and the public generally, a good as- 

® epcak.—One M. Faber, of Germany, | Seftment of goods, consisting of almost every arti- 

@da machine that actually speaks, sings, ticle usually ivund in a country store. 

oat aud its organs are copied closely B. H. CUSHMAN, 

froin the Miffan original, and are made of guun elas- Wi 2 ‘ ‘ae H. STANLEY. 

tic. Tne sounds are produced by the action of Nathrop, Sept. 6, 166A. awh 

| keyee. and & pair of bellows. Ik cen speak loudly KENNEBEC, ss —diu Court of Probate hulaen ui 





lars per ye 


here of @ 

















. | lv a ° ° ime ‘Se Auzu t i FY , ¢ 
Large fire in New York.—About 7 o'clock on| nineteen winters I taught school; twenty-seven | c, sof'ly and emphasiae words according to the dis in leiare and sor the County of Kennebec, 


al 


Rams and Berkshires tor sale. 
NULL BLOOD MERINO RAMS—aleo a4 cru « 
between Merino and 8S. Downs. The or: 
iwo full grown Rams that I sheared this season pr: - 
duced one six, the other nine pounds of washer 
wool 
BERKSHIRE SOWS, that have brought pigs the 
present seasun. First rate animals 
MOSES TABER. 
Vasenlhoro’, Sth month. 1th, 1843. 34 


OWEN DEALY, 3 
TAILOR. 
\ JOULD respectfully inform the inhabitants of 


Wiethrop and the public generaliy, that be her 
removedio the shop lately oceeped by 8S. B. Paas 








. : cretion of the invent r. on the first Monday of Sept. A. D. 1843. 
Friday evening, a fire broke out in the store of! years a commissioned officer, from Lieutenant to! . y of Sep 


so convey od ost € est nd iscrimi i \ . A , 
he conveyed a most earnest and discriminating “9 Smith, Mills & Co., corner of Maiden Lane and} Major; thirteen years T was Locktender on the} This factimay be demonstrated by converting the | + 


4) in behalf of Classical Literature, and in a bi - " Ap ; 
‘ = Leeda we AeA oo Ws Faith and Phileno. Fronystreet. It was a five story building and was) Lehigh Canal, Lock No. 46; and I am father of | triangle into a parallelosram, of which one of the 
elabore } : }entirely destroyed, with all the valuable merchan- 





»tue Past, and through the Present to the Future ‘corr, de est of his ol ‘ . 
to the | ATHANIEL ROBMUMM, guardich of MARY A. 'tinuce te casey un the above baclaren ta the wiout ee f 
| 


Ade age! . , tinues lo carry on the above basiness in the mort ep- 
aul CUMMINGS of Green, in said county, minor proved stile. Spring and SumMMtr Faenions 
r ; ‘wing presented his account of guardiaash'p of said just re eived, which is a splendid specimen {f the art 
: . ident that tl ae sixteen children—namely : ten sons and six daugh- | sides of the triangle will become its diagonal; the | minor for allowance. oy tee i p 
yy, it was evident that there was no shrinking from | 4; Se ike : . a. , : ' gona; - , f uf cutting and making. 
Ysoldest progress of the Mind, while there wes « b ize in the upper stories —that on the fluor, con ters ; and the best of my story is, that I have quit) other two Sides wil] of course, represent two forces Ordered, ‘Vhat the sa'd guardian give notice to ali, © |), would ery that all @&rments mare at hid shop 
' mined acknowledgement and recurring to the | sisting «fteas, &c., being saved. The books and | drinking liquor. I was born in 1789. My name is equivalent to such diagoual, which, aoting in oppo- | Persons interested, by cuusing a copy of this order to shall be warranted to fit, und made in the lntest stile. 
term 8 | papers of the occupants were fortunately preserved. Hope, and I have faith, and show charity. sition to It, must produce a balance. 


ee 





.undation on which the heart and the hope tnust 
rest. In this part, there was—to use a commgn | 
expression—a splendid eulogium of the Bible, and 
a ost distinct expression of religious truth, clothed 

ver before in language more impassioned and 
reverential. 

The Put Beta Kappa Oration on Thursday, was | 
by Rov. C. Stetson, of Medford, Masa. Jn a very | 





There is an insurance of $5000 on the building and | 


$20 000 on the stock —one half of which falls on 
one of the city insurance companies and the re 
mainder on an out of town office. This amonnt, 


/we are infurmed will cover about one half of the 


loss, 





A Camp Meeting Row.—The rowdy portion of 


sine but pleasing exordium, he presented himself | the community seem to believe that a camp ground 


as astranzer among us, and i the whole discourse | 
there was a peculiar good nature and kindly humor, 


which won the good will of all. 

Ife discussed the Philosophy of Reform—taking 
very serious and elevated views of the primary tno- 
tive power—the Divine Will and Benevolence— 


ji all the improvements of our race. Between the 
actual and the ideal of human condition, as the ide 
al should be developed from such a beginring, he 
exiibited the wide diversity, and illustrated man’s 
disobedience of the yreat law of Justice and Love 
inthe instance of slavery and war.—Elis exhorta- 
nuns to a new apprehension of that law and obe- 
dience 'o it, were as urgent as his anticipations for 
he race were confident and cheering. Of pros- 


is the proper place for exercising their disorderly 
propensities. In Baltimore county, a camp meeting 
was held last week. Some young men commenced 
atabout nine o’clock in the evening by taking vio- 
lent possession of the Baltimore circuit tent, using 
the most obscene and blasphemous language, and 
insulting all, whether male or female, who came in 
their way. The meeting being near to a close, it 
was thought advisable, for fear of frightening the 
females, not to disturb them, but this lenity only 
encouraged the committal of further outrages.— 


They then proceeded to enter several private tents, | 


when patience ceasing to be a virtue they were 
forcibly resisted, and driven without the precincts 
of the camp ground. Of all the different classes 





pects euch as he placed befure us, none would wish of rowdyism, there is none perhaps so worthy of 
to cloud the sight—yet in parts of his argument, |condemnation and punishment as this practice of 
tiere.was not @ universal assent tothe logic, and | disturbing Christians in the exercise of their diffe- 


some rather sought for a more distant, if not a more 

curate and stronger foundation on which both th: 
argument and the prophecy of the discourse might 
have rested. The mauner of the orator, and his 
excellent temper throughout, attracted a very stea- 
dy a'tention to his remarks. 

“Oa the whole, the Commencement was the most 
gratifying which | have attended, for many years, 
vad many others have expressed a similar opinion. 
Many things indisate a good wi'lon the part of the 
fie ids of the College, and there is much reason te 
hope Uhat its yradeates will rally around it, forthetr 
own happiness, and fur the promotion of its imper- 
tant public design. 


(ue new college edifice is completed, ft is 


quite a handsome building, thoagh plain in tts form. 
aud will be immediately occupied. 


A GRADUATE. 





(> the Barre Gazette, of the 4th reports that 


W i. Goddard, Post’ Master of Petersha n, Mass, | 


his been ascertained to be a forger to the amount 


of sume 841,000. All this amount has been forged 
vod discounted in various sums within four mouths. 
ir. G. is represented aa having a father and friends 
loslly respectable, and he has stood well belore the 


world, for integrity and active business talent. Hi< 
bilesrity has gone, but his talent for business will 
rbe a joadstone to him, at least in the way of 
creatiug forged notes, Mitigating circumstances 
nee sought for him, by stating that pecuniary em 
harrassment has driven him to the deed, and there 
e no doubts, says the Gazette, he tnlended to take 

up all the drafie, as he had in one case. Enormous 
as ths lorgery is, the j wstice before whom he was 
examined, ordered him to récognize at the Criminal 
(oortin the sum of $5,000, and set him at liberty! 


lle iz avery bonest man, or the Court will not be | 


Likely to be troubled with his presence ! 

Justice is here misnamed, and those wh» dis- 
pense (he lawsowill tearm, ere Tong, that they are 
sowing the seed for further trouble,—while humble 
rovues are permitted to depredate upen the com 

nity, symoathising reasons are sought for to se- 
eure them from censure, All persons, whether 

zh or low, wi 

ided with the felon’s mark. We are gettine al- 

tovether too delicate in using proper names .— [tla 
veriill Gazette. 


Di rene hances in the Che rokee Nuaion—.Murder of 


19 Commit such offiences, should de | 


| rent modes of worship. [Boston Mail. 

Steamboat Penobscot for Hallowell.—The owners 
of the Joho W. Richmond, have purchased the new 
steamboat Penobscot and placed her on the East- 
ero line in place of the Richmond.—The Penobscot 
is a fine sea boat, but a few months old, and has 
been on the Eastport and St. John route, 








Drowned in a wash tub.—An inquest was held on 


Tuesday afternoon, in New York, upon the body of 





a child named Mary Galighan, one year of age, 
| daughter of Patrick and Jane Ann Galighan. It 
appeared from the testimony of the deceased clnld’s 
mother, that about half past two o’clock she left the 
child asleep in bed, and that on returning about 
three o’clock, she found it lyirg with its head in a 
wash tub containing some water which stood in the 
room, stone dead. A verdict of death from acci- 
dental suffocation in a tub containing some water 
was rendered. 





Fortification on the Penobscot.—Lt. Stevens has 
succeeded in purchasing the site on Pierce’s Point, 
| opposite Bucksport, Me., at the narrows, for the U. 
|S. Government, for the purpose of erecting fortifi- 
‘cations. The works will be commenced in the 
‘Spring, or as soon as the Legislature can pass the 
necessary act ceding the territory purchased to the 
United States. 








porter that a duel took place on the second day of 
the election in Danville, between Major J. T. Boyle 
and Mr. Greenwood, in which the latter was shot 
| with a pistol by the former, and expired .in twelve 
hours, 
self vo the civil authorities. 





| Burning Churches. The Free Church in Louis- 
| ville, Kentucky, was burnt on Friday night, 25th 
lult. It is said that this was the work of an incen- 
diary. What will not the devil do noxt? 





Drowned, On Monday a teacher at the Asylum 


| pupils to tue beach near the house for the purpose 
}of bathing. One of the little fellows got separated 
| from the rest, and from under the eye of the teacher 
and was drowned, though in water whose depth 
was not over his head. It is supposed he was taken 
with the cramp. His name was John Denville— 
‘eight years of age. 





A futal due!.—We learn from the Lexington ReS 


Major Boyle immediately surrendered him- | 





‘ayes.—Captain Mann, of the brig Mohican, at 
New York, from Port au Prince, reports that when 
he left, intelligence had been received that a revolt 
had broken out at Aux Cayes. The rebels were 
headed by one calling himself “ King Solomon the 
First,” and their numbers were said to be two thou 
sand. The National Guards and all the citizens of 
Port au Prince, capable of bearing arms, were 
ordered to prepare for immediate march, to assist 
in subduing the rebels, and were waiting for the 
return of General Revera, who was at the north of 
the island, queliing an insurrection caused by the 
Spaniards. The patriots at Aux Cayes were under 
Genera] Lazara. 

On the ninth of August a battle was fought near 
Auxcays, which resulted in the defeat of the rebels, 
| who had one hundred and five killed and a large 
{number wounded. The patriotism of General La- 





| zara was questioned by the mulattoes, he being 
| black, but if he should prove true to the cause of 
the patriots, the rebels would undoubtedly be 
obliged to capitulate. 

We are informed that the cause of the imsurrec- 
tion was a jealousy existing on the part of the 
blacks, occasioned by the fact, that the mulattoes 
filled all the most conspicuous offices of Govern- 
ment, while the blacks were obliged to be content 
with the inferior grades. 

Up to the hour of the brig’s sailing, no further 
advices had been received from Aux Cayes, and 
Gen. Rivera had not arrived from Port au Prince, 
but was hourly expected. All was quiet there at 
the time of sailing. [Boston Mail. 








Another Extensive Forgery.—Another extensive 
forgery was discovered yesterday morning in New 
York, by which several of the Banks of that city 
will suffer to considerable extent. The New York 
| Courier and Enquirer says: 

Henry Saunders, Jr., a clerk in the countingroom 
of Messrs. Austen, Wilderming & Co., has recently 
obtained $32,000 from several of the Banks upon 
forged checks, and as he presented the checks him- 
self, the tellers had no suspicion and no hesitation 
in paving them. He attended to business with his 
employers upto 11 o’clock on Thursday, when he 
absconded and is helieved to have gone off in the 
Grea? Western, on the “grand tour.” He is only 
about 17 years old. The Banks will, of course, be 
the sufferers in this new financial manceuvre. 

The following is a list of the Banks, with the 
amount of the forgeries on each: 








City Bank, . $5,000 
Commerce, 2500 
State Bank, 2500 
Merchants’ Bank, 3,000 
, Manhattan Bank, 1,000 
Union Bank, 3,000 
Bank of America, 2500 
| American Exchange Bank, 3,000 
Mechanics’ Bank, 500 
| Phoauix Bank, 5,0C0 





| _ Arrest of Saunders, the forger.—Henry Saunders, 
Jr. the young man who obtained by means of 
| forged checks and drafts in the name of his em- 
|ployers, Austen, Wilderming & Co., New York, 
jthe sum of $29,000, was arrested in this city 


|for the Blind, at South Boston, took a number of | Wednesday afternoon, by constable Clapp. ‘The 


Post gives the following particulars respecting his 
‘arrest. In the forenoon, Clapp received information 
| that a young man who had been-at the Pemberton 

louse a couple of days, had been showing gold 
coin round very loosely, and spending money freely, 
jand visiting places of public amuseinent. Clapp 
sot to work on this hint, ascertained that the suspi- 


Later from Hayti—another great revolt at ur | 


Fat mer printed at Winthrop, that they may appear at 











VJarcrtied on the last Monday of Sept ist. at ten of the clock in 

In Vassalborou’, Mr. Elbridge G. Reed to Miss the furenoon, and show cause, if any they have, wiry 

Susan Randall, the same should not be allowed. 1 
| In Foxcroft, Mr. Ephraim Turner, of Milo, to Miss W. EMMONS, Judge. 

Julia A. Mansfield, of F. Attest. F. DAVIS, Register. 


|__In Atkinson, Mr. Wm. Barney to Miss Clarinda 3w 46 
| Nelson. 





A true copy. 


At a Court of Probute, held at Jugusta, on the first 
In Houlton, Mr. Eben Woodbury to Mrs. Louisa Monday of August, A. D. 1843, within sary ee 


M. Davis. ‘ County of Kennebec. 

In Belfast, Mr. Albert 'T. Ellis to Miss Mary Cross, 
Capt. James Robinson, of Boston, to Miss Charlotte 
Yeaton, of Northport. 





will and testament of JOHN @KEZER, late of 
Winthrop, in coun nite a having been 
resevied b N KEzZ Jr. the Executor 
=a Senean sand for Probate : 
DKED, Ordered, That the suid Executor give notice to 
In Topsham, Miss Martha Ann, daughter of Mr. all persons interested, by causing a copy of this or- 
Adam Hunter, aged 32, der to be published in the Muine Farmer, printed at 
In Prospect, Capt. John Colcord, aged 57. He Winthrop, in said County, three weeks successively, 
has been Master of different vessels for more than | ‘Ht they way appear at a Probate Court to be held 
30 veara. at Augusta, in said County on the first Monday of 











aged 26. 

In Skowhegan, of consumption, Miss Sarah May- 
all, aged 18. 

Drowned.—Mrs. Brown, wife of B. F. Brown, of} Attest: F. Davis. Register. 32 
Biddeford, was drowned near her residence, Monday < <a apes a 
forenoon last. She fell from the bank into the river, Hast Cail. 
while in the act of dipping up a bucket of water.— | "g*4#E- subscriber would give notice to all concern- 
She was rescued ina short time, but life was ex- 
tinct. Dr. 8. L. Crark, were left with bim to aceommo- 


- n . date those who wished to settle the same. He will 
retain them in his hands until the 30th of September 


ment should net be proved, approved, and allowed 
as the last will and testament of the said deceased. 


W. EMMONS, Judge. 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Sept. 4, 

1343. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser, & | aa attorney. No mistake. 
Patriot.) Winthrop, July 26. 1843. 
At Market 600 Beef Cattle, 120 Stores, 30Cows} == £Wapra fer Sale. 
and Calves, 2800 Sheep, and 400 Swine. PRNHE subscriber offers for sale her farm ia Win’ 
Prices—Beef Cattlk—A very small number of i tee tage me 0s Phils rt ‘¥ farm ia ' inthe: P» 
extra at 4 50a 4 75; first quality 4 25 a 4 50; sec- ne pnd x all aniesh aa of ville 
ond qualny 3 75.a 4 25; third quality 3 a 3 50. ee a acai midehienas adi eek oe 
Stores—Sales not sufficient to establish prices, 


a Cotion Factory, and a market for the prodac ] 
y/ Vor las F P ‘ ~ o« . 7° produce. t 
as. and Calves—Sales at 13, 15, 19, 22, and | contains about 50 acres of exvellent eat, wall cable. 


ted and watered, with a two story dwelling house, barn, 
carriage house, and other convenient outbuildings —and 
1 50. Weathers 1 33, 1 62,1 75; a very nice lot,|a seleutis orchard of engrafted fruit. For location, 
to ship, 1 88. quality of soil, and al) that renders a farm of this size 
Swine—A lot of Shoats to peddle at 4 3-4c for | desirable, it cannot fail to give satisfuetion A liberal 
Sows, and 5 3-dc for Barrows. A lot of old Hogs | credit, with satisfactory security, will be given. 
at 44-4a43-4c. At retail froin 5 to 7c. For further particulars inquire of SAM'L P. BEN- 
SON, Esq: or the subser ber on the premises 


a " " jin ae MARY JANE PHILBROOK. 
Valuable Real Estate for sale in Winthrop, August 30, 1843. ie 


‘Mionmouth. -- — aes ee Se a 
swe subscriber, wishing to leave soon for the} Ry ES Yer EOFS . 
Aroostook, offers for sule the following real es saeMe Gat ne 
tate, viz.: one quarter purt of the company property, t HE Subscriber h “ lately received ne large and 
formerly called Chaniter’s Mills, in Monmouth, ooh: extensive an assuriment of goods as can be found 
sisting of a new Grist-mill, Saw-will, Thingle-mill, on the Kennebec, and offers the same fur sale at the 


EE. M. CLARK 


Sheep—Sales quick ; lots were sold from 75c to 





land. The mi:!s are ia good repuir aad in fall opera- 
tion, j ' ’ Consisting in part of Summer Cloths from 8 tu Lo ets 

Also the whole of a convenient dwelling hoase and per yard, Sheetings from 5 1-2 to 8 cts and Drillings 
barn, built in 1841 and ‘42, and mostly finished, to- | (rom 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 cts. " 
gether with seven acres of land. >i 
Also 75 acres of laud on Chandler's Hill, so called, Prints. 
situate In Winthrop and Wayue, well adapted to pas | 2] 2 cis per vard ; London 16 2-3 ets per vd 
turing, Mowing, ti'lage, and woodland. ‘I wenty -three * : . Awe 
tons f hay have b «an cat upon it this serson. ‘There Flour and Corn. 
is a store, now vacant, at the Mills, which will be sold| {90 Bbls Genesse, Ohio & Baltimore Flour. 
or let, and any person wishing a good stand fur country | @O@ Kushels Yellow, Flat & White Corn 
trade, cannot do better than to call and purchase the al , 
above property, which will be sold at a great bargain Provisions. 

22 Bbls Clear and Mess Pork and Lard, 


Also two excellent work horves, and many other 
things too numerous to mention. For further partic- 20 Qts Cod and Hallibut Fish 

- . € ’ 
1000 Lbs New York Cheese. 


Augusta. 


lars call apoa the subserier on the premises 


JOSEP CHANDLER. 





be published three weeks successively in the Maine! 


|) a Probate Coart to be held at Augusta in said county, | 


CERTAIN instrument purporting to be the last | 


. > September next at four o'clock in the afternoon, and | 
In Parkman, 22d of Aug. Mr. W wste P ; ett abe 
. ? = } un. Bre ster, Jr. shew cause, if uny they have, why the said instra- | 


ed, that the notes and accounts due his brother, | 


and Lath-mill—two dweliing houses and four acres of Corner Store on Yinrket Sqytss re 


A good assortment of Piints, American from 5 w | 


Particaler attention paid to cutting, and done at shout 
notice and warranted to fit. 
Winthrop, May 1, 1843. 


f » Ph tr ie aN ' tara 
Fé avi (of ee cad 


‘ashionable 


E 
| (XO~ty gv ™ “" ~*~ 
AP Ss ib OB, 
| Main Street— Winthrop. 
four 
Winship & Paine 
| ag toner? ERS OF UMBRELLAS, PAR.- 
me ASOLS & NECK STOCKS, have on hand a 
| large assortment of them, which they will sell whole 
sale and retail as low as can be purclimsed elsewhere. 
| Also on hand, a prime assortment of Hata, Caps, 
Gioves, Masic, Musical instrametns, Vio! Strings, Ros- 
in, Claronett Reeds, Paper f.angings, Fancy Soaps, 
| &e. Store corner Middie & Temple Streets. 
Country traders are invited to call before purchasing. 
PORTLAND, April 26, 1843, 3uil9 


; 


Whrashing Machines. 
| SHPHE subscribers would inform the public that 
they have on hand and are now manufacturing, 
Porters’ Double Horse Power Thrashing Machine 
iwhich they will sell oa as reasonable terms as at 
fany other establishment in the State. These Ma- 
chines operate on the Rail Road Princ; le, and for 
ease and durability, are second to no Machines in 
use, and ere built of the best materials and work- 
}manship, and warranted to give satisfac tion. = All 


next, whea all that are not settled will be left with | thuse who are in want of a first rate es! iblishinens 


for thrashing will find it te their advantage to call at 
the shop of the subscribers in Gardiner, ood exam- 
line fur themselves, befure purchasing elsewhere 
PERRY & SMITH, 
| Gardiner, July 10:h, 1343. 16w23 
| Grimes? Smut Machines. 


where are good schools, meetings, mills, mech inies, | "} IHE ecubscriber continues the manufactare of these 


Machines, atthe Machine Shop of 1. G. Jounson, 
in Angusta. He has sold, within the last twelve 
| mouths, one handred, [7.4il of which have given 
|‘ perfe ct satisfaction. £7 Persons desirous of testing 
| the utility and power of these Machines may take them 
on trial, and retara them if aissatisfed. 
| A correspondent of the Age Speaks of these Ma- 
i chines as follows: 
**Mr. Eorror :—Among the ‘ihousand and one’ 
| patent machines offered fur sale at the present day, 
there is one to which my attention han been called, 
which is no humbug; | aliude to * Grimes’ Patent 
Smat Machine.” Having one of these Machines in 
| my own mill, I speak advisediy, wheo I say, that if 
| properly set up, it isa perfect cure for smutty grain. 
| [t combines in itself three of the most important quali- 
ties for any machine, namely,—sinip'icity of construc: 
tion, durability of waterial, and compactness of form. 
One of these Machines is now in operation at Mr. 
| Bridge's grist mill, in Augusta, where gentlemen inter- 
‘ested would do well to call, and sulisly themselves hy 
*rsonal inspection of the above facts. So thaks a 
|Mecuanic.” Apply to Il. G. Jonnsox, Attey 
LAMBARD, of the subscriber. 
| HOMER WEBSTER 
| May 4, 1843. Tu 
| ; 


Washingtonian Vegetable Pills. 
Invented and prepared by Elijah Wood, Winthrop. 

VEGETABLE ALTERATIVE PILL has long 
IX been a desideratem, and the inventor of the Wank 
tngionian Pill confidently announces to those of his fel- 
low beings who are suffering with Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepssu, habitaal costiveness, or any of the complicated 
diseases which arise from inactive or Torpid Liver, 
Derangement of the Chylopoietic viscera, Impuri- 


uscer September 11, 1843. Se. 7. Goots Groceries. ity of the Blood, Scrofula, and diseases of the 
Lusty ai—Proclamation of Ross.—From the cor- | cious young man bad inquired the way to the a ons | Glands, Shin, or the Absorbent System, that he hue 
respondence of the Arkansas Lotelligencer, we are 4 noble act.—Sowe two years since, the exten | agency of the New Orleans packets, and had paid 








er ine, 


87 
~ «| 20 Hhds Molasses, 10 Bags fine Salt, 18 Bags Java, 
SA BY SARSAPARILLA Portocabello, and St. Domingo Coffee, Raisins g;, | prepared a simple and sale remedy which he recom- 
AN iS: AQ! hy | 


i full possession of che circumstances attending the | sive commission house of P. S. Shelton & Co., of |a@ lad to show him the whart where the packets Ibs for $1,50 Drums Sultada Raisins 16 {bs for $1, | ends to them, after an experience in their use of nearly ' 
late tragedy among the Cherokees, The election | Buston, failed in consequence Of reversee in busi- | Usually lay. Clapp then went the rounds of the| poR TILE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE| Box Raisins of the first order, 8. Bhong Tea first | “hirty years. 

e . . x | @ . ‘’ . 7 he Ss “4 , ° . 
of two chiefs and inembers of the Levis! ative Coun- | Ness, and their creditors compounded with therm for shipping ull he came to the Loo Choo, for New OF ALL DISEASES ARISING FROM AN quality 44 cts per lb, Green Tea 58 cis qrer Ib... He first prepared them for his own private use, being 


' 
cil was held on the 7th inst. The law of the nation | fifiy cents on the dollar, giving the a complete dis- | Orleans, where he Jearnt that a young man had common Brown Sagar 16 lbs, for $1, Molasses afflicted with severe attacks of Rheumatism, complica. 


r quires that the judges should assemble at the | charge, We learn from the Atlas that P. S. 
court houses of each district the ensuing day, make | Shelton, the senior member of the firm, who, by 
returns, and issue certificates of election, The | his industry awd good fortane has since accumula- 
night after the election a frolic was made up by the} ted some property, on Tuesday last made a new 
udverse party to Ross, at the house of George | dividend of twenty five per cent, upon the ful! 
Weat, the sheriff of the district, where a plot was} amount of the cancelled demands against his for- 
engendered by the Weats, (including the father | mer house. 

and several sons;) Jchn Work, Qgeese Choteau, | 
Mather Thompson of Peattre’s Prarie, and some | 
others, to kill Elijah Hicks, David Vann, and Isaac 
Bushyhead, and to destroy the registry of votes, 
that uo return of the election could be made, No 
sooner had they commenced tierr official operations 





Language for the Dumb.—C. TV. Taylor writes to 
the Louisuille Whig thatthe Rev. Mr. Anderson, 
near Oak Grove, Kentucky, has discovered a meth- 
od by which the deaf and dumb read aad speak. 
deaf boy who had been under his twtion but four 

months was examined in the presence of Mr. T., 
‘han the conspirators commenced their fell purposes | ad it was faend that he read very correctly, and 
by attacking them with clubs, pistols and bowie | prenounced distinetly words of two syllables. It is 
Bushyhead used every means in his pow- | - : 


rt save ‘ fe ry ontres ight but in . P ; 
: “ wi ert ’ xd + reaty - aig id baile fear, hope, pleasure, pain, anc surprise ; and from 
ain: ae re rhe nu ‘ro 3 ( eo | » . > : 
te ein a 1 gM neg ‘this Mr Anderson ts said to have discovered a lan- 
urdly mob, headed by the sheriff. 


a s guage for the dumb. 
l‘he more considerate of the party opposed to|* 8 


K Vea, 





| nsual for mutes to make ejaculations indicative of 


Ross have expressed a desire to see the supremacy 
of the laws vindieated, Several arrests have been 
inide, and a proclamation issued by Jolin Ross, the 
Chief of the Nation, calling upon all good citizens 
to assist in bringiug \o justice the perpetrators of 


| Ele@en young men, members of the present Sen- 
} ior class in the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
| received their instructions on Sabbath evening last, 


jas Missionaries to Jowa Territory. They go out 


jengaged a passage fora friend. He then went 
| back to the Pemberton House, and by that time the 
jyoung man had removed his baggage. Clapp’s 
‘next step was to get a warrant to search the Loo 
Choo, and when he went dewn to serve it he found 
the Young man in the cabin. After passing a few 
words aside to the captain, whom he called out, 
Clapp went into the cabin and accosted the young- 
}ster with—* Mr. Saunders, how do you do?”— 
|“ Pretty well,” said the youth. Clapp then said a 
| few words to him about his futher, and concluded 
| by arresting him. He made a full, wholesale con- 
| fession at once, and pointed out his trunk, in which 
| Clapp found 430 sovereigns, and $50 in Aierican 
|gold. Sanders took the matter Very easy, helped 
|Clapp coant the gold, and said that his father had 
| been unfortunate and was poor, and that he com- 
| mitted the forgeries with the hope of raising the 
}means of making him comfortable. He said that 
|he had no accomplices, and it would be found, by a 
careful examination of the forged paper, that it was 
| all in bis hand writing. At the time Clapp left him 
| at the jail, he had not disclosed where the balance 
of the money he had obtained by the forgeries was, 


under the patronage of the American Home Mis- | The Loo Choo cleared on Saturday last, and was 


this foul and inhuman deed of blood. Jacob West, | sionary Suciety. | Waiting a wind. If Saunders had not diplayed his 


John Wes, Ogeese Choteau, and Lovels Rogers 
lave been taken and are now under guard, The 
brother of Isaac Bushyhead has offered a reward of 
%1250 for the apprehension of the fugitive assas- 
sins, » 

The last Arkansas (Van Buren) [atelligencer 
rays: “ We are highly gratified to have it 1n our 
power to-announce to our readers that peace and 
qviet prevail in the Cherokee Nation. The wheels 
of yovernment are in regular operation, and as lit- 
‘le excitement exista in the nation at this time as 
did at any other oeriod, except in the neighborhood 
vhere the la e murder was committed, Vana and 
Hicks are not dead, Bushyhead was killed during 
‘he election, and three of the murderers are appre- 
hended, one of whom is a white man, and the po- 
‘ice are in pursuit of others.” 





An unexpected and painful death.—A young man 
Named Robert Twigy, died yesterday morning un- 
der crcumstanees which should prove a caution to 
others. On Monday ke skinned a cow, which is 
how supposed died from the effects of poison. Le 
lad at the time, a slight sore on his hand. On the 
same day his hand becatne inflamed, his arm 
swollen to an enormousextent, with excessive pain. 
In this condition, suffering extreme sgony, he lin- 
vered anti! yesterday morning, when he died. Dr. 
Smith wae in a'tendance, and advised the a:mpota- 
lion of the limb, but thie would not be consented to, 
bris of the body of the deceased exhibit the effect 
of a poisonous inoentation.—[ Baltimore Sun. 


A Broad Hint.—The Bath Telegraph hae 
‘ve following hinu.—“ The female thief, who one 
night last week, entered a garden in. this village to 
steal fruit, may have the article of her dress, which 
she lefi hanging to the branches of the tree which 
rhe plundered, by calling on the owner of the gar- 
ven, and making a suitable acknowledgement. If 
rhe do not eal!, she must not complain, if she re- 
“eve @ polite billet from a madistrate, requiring 
ore 6Crious attention to the subject.” 








oi gold among his loose change, he would not have 
An Appaling Scene.—On Friday, 25th ult. in Lau- | been suspected. 
rens District, 8. C. the two slaves found guilty of} Young Saunders was arraigned Thursday morn- 
the murder of Mrs. Garret, were executed according ing at the Police Court, and put under bonds of 
tosentence. Three or four thousand people were | $35,000 for his appearance on the 2ist, and for want 
present. The woman confessed her guilt, was pen- | thereof was committed. He will probably be de- 
itent, said she deserved death, and that she was in-|manded by the Executive of the State of New 
stigated to, and — in, conan ae deed by | York before that time. [Boston ‘Traveller. 
the negro man, Randall, all of which he positive 
Foe and was as a mule to the last. 7 bene! The Post Office Department.—The progress of 
tator says it was truly affecting to see four little’ this branch of the public service is illustrative of 
children belonging to the guilty woman, two pair of ‘he rapid growth of the country and the extension 
twins, none of them old enough to walk. She told |f the resources of our people—their means of 
her husband, children and other negroes to take Communicating intelligence, the advancement of 
warning from her fate, how they listened to the ad- | Population, and the settlement of the different sec- 
wine ofeull dears. tions of the Union. The following table will show 
At precisely one o'clock the plank was knocked | ‘M's progress: 
fronr under them, and they were launched into, Years. Receipts. 
eternity. After they had hung about five minutes, | 1790 $37,035 
from some cause there seemed to be a panic in the 1795 160,620 
crowd, when the cry of “mad dog,” “earthquake,” | 1800 280,504 213,994 
&c. was raised by some mischievous person, and a 1805 421,373 
general rush of the spectators took place, running 1510 951,684 
in every direction, horses breaking loose and dash-|15]5 — 1,043,055 748,121 
ing through the crowd, and cnppling women and 1820 = 1,111,927 
children, and several of the latter separated and 1825 1,307,525 
lost from their parents, but providentially no lives 1830 —_1,919,300 
lost. The writer describes the sceae as awful and 1835 2,993,556 
sublime in the extreme, reminding him of a terrific 1840 4,379,313 
tornado. In 15 or 20 minutes, order was again re- Thos from the sinall beginning of 7,375 miles of 
stored, and the criminals were cut down. Drunk-' annual mail carriage, and an expenditure of $32,000 
enness and rioting prevailed around the village ia has this arisen to be one of the most useful and 





the evening. 


A Novel Marriage-—The Norfolk Herald states 
that there were married in Tyrrel] county, N. C., a 
short time since, Mr. Frederick Davenport, aged 24 
or 25, tv Mrs. Amelia Spruill, aged 58 or 60. The 
bridegroom is a perfect cripple. and has. been so 
from a child. He has to be carried abont like an 
infant, by another person. The bride is worth 
something like 30 or 35,000 dollars, and Mr. Dav- 
| enport is a poor man. . 








unportant Departments of our Government, requir- 
ing the agency of about 14,000 and 
their clerks, 3,000 contractors, besides a large num- 
a connected with the departinent in various wa 
_To carry on the complicated machinery of 
General Post Office, in all its minute details, with- 
“ oony aa uires Bek ange ber hy and business 
talents o i foresight, capacity, and 
an attention to the business of the at un- 
, ceasing and unremitting. [N, Y. Plebei 


IMPURE STATE OF TUE BLOOD, OR 
HALI?Y OF THE SYSTEM, 
NAMELY : 

Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rhumatism, Obstinate 
Cu‘ancous Eruptions. Pimples. or Pustules on 
the Fuce, Biotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, per gal., Dry and ground White lead, Pure, Extra, 
Ring Wormor Teiter, Scald Head, Enlarge-| No, j and No. 2. 

Waichs. 


ment and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- “ 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica, or 50 Gross Bath Matches will be sould at the Factory 
price. 


Lnmbago, and diseases arising from an injudi- 

clous use of Mercury, Asciles, or Dropsy, expo- 

sure or imprudence in life. 4 Fi.2 FD C.F RE, 

This preparation is a combination heretofore un- Nails, Glass, Knives & Porks, Steel, Shovels, Hoes 
known in the history of medicine, differing entirely in| #94 Numerous other articles which will be sold at 
its character und operations from the various prepara- | Wholesate or retail as low as can be bought on the 
tions of Sarsapartila which have been at different times River. Purchasers are respectfully invited to call 
offered to the public. It acts specifically apon the before buying elsewhere. 
whole system, thereby bringing it under its direct and 
immediate influence. Although possessed of ; owerful 
and controlling aR it is entirely harmless, so 
that it cannot injare the most delicate constitution . “ - . mes i 
W hen in perfect health no effect is produced by its use OR THE HOME BOOK OF LITERATURE, 
except an increase of appetite; but when disease is Fashion, and Domestic Economy. 


seated in the fraine, and hurrying fast i's victims along) 7EYHIS splendid monthly periodical is universally 
the path of life, then its mysterious influence is felt 


Sugir 2 ct# per lb. Crushed Sugar 11 1-2 cts per Ib 
Powder, Shot, Cigars, Spices, Tobacco, Snuff &c. 
OU and Lead, 


Linseed Oil, Chemical Oil, Pure Spring Sperm Oi 


HORACE WATERS. 
Augusta, June 18, 1843. 24 


Miss Leslie’s Wagazine, 





health and streugth beck tothe suffering and diseased. | Press. In literary merit it is conceded to be equal 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of | to those of the highest pretensions, while, in point 

its superior value and efficacy, ses pamphlets, which | of embellishment it far surpasses any of its compet 

may be obtained of agents gratis. iters. Though commenced only in January last, us 
Prepared and sold by A. B. Sands & Co., Droggists| circulation is already greater than that of any simi- 

and Chemists, Granite buildings, 273 Broadway, | lar magazine, and it is constantly and rapidly in- 

corner of Chambers street, New-York. And for sale | creasing. 

by Druggists throoghout the U. 8. Price $1 per bot-| The embellishments of Miss Leslie's Mugazine 


66 2-3 cts Blea. do 75 do., and common do 58 cts! 





‘ ; admitted to be the most deserving of patronage | 
and seen; it enkindles new life and vigor, and brings | of any which have beeu issued from the Americun | 


ited by a general atony of the system. He has had the 
| satisfaction of being restored to health by them, and 
}uow finds himself by their means as instruments in the 
| hands of Providence, in good health at the advanced 
age of seventy-four years. 
Many bundreds have experienced the salutary action 
|of these Pills, and many cannot live without them.— 
| Their efficacy in acete as well as chronic rheonatiom 
has been experienced, and in almost innumerable cases, 
| Direcrions. Take them at night on goirg to bedf 
| if it is desired merely to relax the bowels take half o. 
/one, and increase the dose to five according as you 
| wish to produce more or less cathartic action. 

| Theabove Pills are for sale at the Maine Farmer 
| Oice. Price 25 cents. 

Confidence Inspires Confidence. 


| NEW AND POSITIVE CURE FOR THE 

| SALT BHEU . 

| AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS. 
— DROPS FOR HUMORS, a safe inter- 
Ss nal re medy for SCROFULA and diseases of the 
skin, such as SALT RHEUM, LEPROSY, SCALD 
| HEAD, ERYSIPELAS, and all kindred diseases, ex- 
ternal and internal, 

Those aMicted will do well to examine the ample 
testimonials of physicians and others, in the hands 
of his authorized Agents, where the medicine may 
be found, and where persons can be referred to wha 
have experienced its happy effects in this State. 

It seldom, ifever, having failed to perform a most 
satisfactory cure of the variaus loathsome diseases 
for which itis designed, where the directions sceom.- 
panying each botiie have been faithfully followed, 





tle, six boftes for $5. are more numerous, original, varied, brilliant and 

Sold also by Stantery & CLARk, Winthrop; J.| costly, than can be found elsewlrere. They em- 
E. Lapp, Augusta; S. Pace & Co., Hallowell— | brace every variety of Pictorial Art—Mezzotin, 
Agents for the preparation by special appoin'ment. Line and Stipple, Lithotint, Chalktint—and are 

‘The public are respect/uily requested to remember | executed by the most eminent artists. Particular 
that it is Sands’s Sars»parilla that has and is constantly | attention is paid to the Fashion Plates, which are 
achieving such remarkable cares of the most difficult | drawn from the best modols, expressly for this work. 
class of diseases to which the haman frame is subject,| The price of Miss Leslie's Magazine is just one 
and ask for Sands’s Sarsaparilla, and take a0 other, | half that of the other leading periodicals, 1 being 

Sept. 1843, 37 furnished at the low price of One Dollar and Fft 


Cents per anoua. 
GVODs! GOODS!!! 


Address 
HEAP FOR CASH, is the motto under which 13 Court street, Boston. 
C the subscribers wish and are prepared to sell| Editors copying the sbove three tines and send- 
their various and extensive asseriment of Goods, | ing a marked copy of their paper addressed Brain- 
composed of Broadcluths, Cassimeres and Satinets ; ard & Co. Lit. Express, will receive a copy of the 
black and figured Giraffe Cloth ; Thin Cloths, &c.; | work one year. 3w34 


Prints, Mous de Laines and Croye ; Saxony Cloths, An Excelient Farm for saie. 


single and double width; vollen, Highland, . tie , ' 
i ohai id Shawls; Scarfs, HE subscriber, wishing to change his business, 
sey dailies: noth cieone varnh . offers his farm for sale. Said farm is situate 


Lace Veils, Fancy Hadfs., Fiannels, Cambries, Rib- : 
bons, Gloves, Braids, Cords, Bindings, Tassels and|jin Monmouth, on the county road _leadin frem 
Cords, Silk and Cotton Hufs., white and brown) Augusta to Portland, and about a mile and a half 
Sheetings, Dhilling, ete. from Monmouth Academy. It contains seventys 
CrockeryoGlass and Earthen Ware. _ | five acres, well divided into tillage, ineadow, pas- 
Groceries—Teas. Coffee, Molasses, brown and | ture and wood land. {t has a well of living water 
light Havanna Sugars, double refined and common | at the house, another at the barn, and the pastures 
Loaf do, Raisins, Spices of ali kinds, Citron, sweet | are well supplied with uever-failing springs, There 
lef, cavendish and fig Tobacco. Powder and Shot.) is a good orchard upon it—and the whole farm is 
A variety.of Hardware and Cutlery.—Shoe-| well fenced The buildings exnsint of a new 
makers’ tools, &e.—Double and single ag and | house, built last eqene oontly Salatoe and very 
mrt . Hepa j ils, Japan venient,—two barns in good repatr, other 
Copal Var ewan Piece cf oe suitable out buildings. The whole ‘will be evld-an 
. with numberless other articles, we | the ast ap cagey get ree aes pres Feuer 
no mistake. rticulars apply to the subser , 

ele cae PANLEY & CLARK’ | MOSES FROST, Jn 


ugust 24, 1343. | 





BRAINARD & Co. 
















Monmouth, Angust 21, 1243 


Don't fail or delay in calling, seeing, reading, and 
| inquiring for yourselves. You will be induced to try 
litjand thereby find the same wonderful effects as mul- 
titudes of vibers bave. 

AGENTS 
G. W. Washburn, China; A. H. Abbott & Co., 
South China; Taber, East Vassalhborougli ; 
a Frye, Vavsalborough Corner; A. F. Parlin, 








i Skowhegan; Anson %. Morrill, Madison; Ingalls 


& Emerson, Mercer; A. W. F. Belcher, Farming- 
ton; Pranklin Smith, Anson; J. HH. Sawyer, Nor- 
ridgewock; T. Chalmers, Albion; HU. Whitehouse 
and John L. Seavey, Unity ; Horace Waters an 

J. E. Snell, Augusta; Samoel Adams, fMallowell , 
Henry Smith and Co.,Gardiner; J. Wetony, Riek 
mond; 8. Gardner, Bowdoinham ; Edward Mason 
and Co , and Sanborh and Carter, Powtland; Wm. 
Baker, Brunswick ; N. Perkinaand Co., Topsham 

N. Uarris, Greene; Reynelds & Co., Lewiston 
Falls; J. Allen, Waterville. 

6p47mev 


- Commissioners’ Notice. 


TS OTICE is hereby given, t! at six months fiom 
the 7th day of Augu-t last are hereby allowed to 
credjlors to presc ot their claims against the esti te of 
Hasvey Pettengiil, late of Winthrwp, represented in 
solvent und that the sabscribers. having been appoint- 
ed, by the Judge of Probate, Commissioners for the 
examination and allowance of elaims against said Ew- 
tate, will attend to that service at the ofhce of Samne| 
P. Benson, in Winthrop, on the last Saturdays of No» 
v 1, December and January neat. 
anes SAMI. P. BENSON, 
JONUN TAIRBANKS. 
$434, 


ee 








Winth op, Sept 1, 1843. 








POETRY. 











THE FIRST DEAR THING. 


The first dear thing that I ever loved, 
Was a mother’s gentle eye, 
That smiled as 1 woke on the dreamy couch 
That cradled my infancy. | 
1 never forget the joyous thrill 
That smile in my spirit stirred, 
Nor how it could charm me against my will 
Till I laughed like a joyous bird. 


And the next fair thing that ever I loved 
Was a bunch of summer flowers, 

With odors, and hues, and ‘oveliness 
Fresh as from Eden’s bowers. 

I never can find such hues again, 
Nor smell such sweet perfume ; 

And if there be odors as sweet as these, 
"Tis I that have Jost my bloom. 


And the next fair thing | was fond to love 
Is tenderer fur to tell; ‘ 

*T was a voice, and a hand, and a gentle eye, 
That dazzled me with its spell, 

And the loveliest things 1 had loved before 
Were only the landscape now, 

On the canvass bright, where I pictured her 
In the glow of my early vow. 


And the next good thing T was fain to love 
Was to sit in my cell alone, 

Musing o’er all these lovely things, 
Forever, forever flown. 

Then out I walked in the forest free, 
Where wantoned the autumn wind, 

And the covered boughs hung shiveringly, 
In harmony with my mind. 


And a spirit was on me that next I loved, 
That ruleth my spirit still, 

And maketh me murmur these sing-song words, 
Albeit against my will. 

And I walked the woods till the winter came, 
And then did I love the snow ; 

And I heard the gales through the wild wood aisles, 
Like the Lord’s own organ below. 


And the bush I had loved in my greenwood walk, 
I saw it far away, 

Surpliced with snows, like the bending priest 
That kneels in the church to pray. 

And I thought on the vaulted fame on high, 
Where I stood when a Jittle child, 

Awed by the lauds sung thrillingly, 
And the anthems undefiled. 


And again to the vaulted church I went, 
And I heard the same sweet prayers, 
‘And the same full organ peels up sent, 
And the same soft soothing airs ; 
And I felt in my spirit so drear and strange, 
To think of the race I ran, 
That I loved the sole thing, that 1 knew no change, 
In the soul of the boy and man. 








_ MISCELLANEOUS. 











Thoughts occasioned by hearing a 
Washingtonian Lecture. 


‘Temperance lecturers frequently expatiate 
largely on the good and bad qualities of the 
female sex, in a manner which does honor to 
themselves, and to the virtuous part of the 
ladies—or rather to all the married ones who 
deserve the name of ladies. Yet some of 
the maiden females feel a consciousness that 
they might, with much propriety, carry their 
remarks a little farther, and tell some of the 
views and feelings of the virtuous part of the 
lone ones, who can say with great sincerity 
—the fine and refined, and noble spirit of 
woman was never made to marry a man who 
is so effeminate and degraded as to be over- 
awed by the weaker vessel, who has not 
virture enough to know her place and duty— 
and could add, with their whole heart, the 
very reason why I am not married is, because 
providence never opened the way for me to 
have a companion for life, who had a lofty, 
noble soul, and whom I believed would know 
his place and duty, and one ready to say, while 
we like all the observations you do make, we 
feel ourselves left in the back ground as 
nothingarians. No doubt some ol the maiden 
ladies feel conscious to themselves that they 
could not reverence, respect, and love an 
effeminate man sufficiently to justify them in 
marrying such, A woman who is in posses- 
sion of all the virtues that enneble and adorn 
her sex, and has a drunken sot for her hus- 
band, who once commanded her vencration, 
respect and love, has a monitor within to 
make her yet love, and that deeply, for such 
awoman never loved to hate. A lady like 
this, who has had just occasion for affection, 
will stand by her husband when all other 
friends have left him, on account of his de- 
scending to the level of a brute. But that 
there are those of different tastes, who, 
from various causes, are suffered to enter the 
murricd state together, no discerning and 
honest person who has had an extensive ac- 
quaintance wiih mankind will deny. And 
that there are many of both sexes of low and 
grovelling minds, that are joined in wedlock 
and live in that hell which they both love, is 
a fact which perhaps few are so ignorant as 
not to believe. Of course we must conclude 
there is much domestic wretchedness in the 
world. We think we hear the virtuous part 
of the bachelors and maidens say, we have 
escaped these closely connected evils under 
the sun. Very true—yet we believe man, 
nor woman, was not made te be alone; and 
we advise you yet, if, indeed, you are con- 
siderably advanced above half a century, to 
get married, provided you can obtain com- 
panions agreeable to your taste. I presume 
your good sense will tell you that one or both 
will need at this advanced period, a comfort- 
able subsistence in the bargain. We have 
intimated, snd we do believe, there are 
some virtuous old bachelors; yet we do be- 
lieve they are less in number than of old 


‘dation of from eight to ten workmen. 





females; they cannot choose for themselves 
as the other sex can; and it frequently 
occurs*that many bars stand between them 
arid their choice—of course large numbers of 
the latter class live single, with the belief 
that it is better to live alone than to marry a 
man who is all body and no mind of conse- 
quence. We should say there are more 
males who are prevented from marrying by 
their ‘own avaricious dispositions aod their 
inclination to be slaves to hundreds of fe- 
males, than there are females who are pre- 
vented from marrying by their own vices of 
any kind. Now, if indved these things are 
so, why are the names, bachelor and maid, 
and especially the elderly maiden, so often 
spoken in a reproachful manner, as though 
all single persons, considerably advanced in 
life, had committed some crime, or were not, 
to say the least, aa good as the married ones? 
| And why are the elderly maiden ladies some- 
|times particularly run down by being called 
abominable, fussing, fidgety old maids, and 
not fit fur instractresses for their daughters? 
Now why is all this boasting over the minor- 
ity as though they did not labor under disad- 
vantages enough without these stigmas!! 
Please to tell,4ye who are wi-e, wherever you 
may be, if this uncandid disposition toward 
old maids, (as they are reproachfully called, ) 
does not proceed from that same spirit which 
makes a person belonging to one political 
party call all that belong to another political 
party, Tories? Does not every candid Whig 
believe that there are many, very many De- 
mocrats who would not take up arms against 
their country? And does not every candid 
Democrat believe, that there are many Whigs 
as true and unshaken in their zeal for their 
country asthe best of the Spartans? Surely 
allthese selfish, depraved, low, groveling, 
contracted feelings mu-t be done away in all 
who exercise them, before they will shine as 
with an army with banners—with that chris- 
tian politeness which the gospel requires. 
Methinks I hear a voice saying, you seem to 
have taken the part particularly of old maids. 
To this, we reply, indeed we have; and not 
only do we wish to take the part of the vir- 
tuous maiden against married boasters, but 
wish to bring to view modest merit wherever 
it may be found. tlowever, we acknowledge 
that in the course of a eonsiderable long life, 
we have never wi'nessed so much abuse in 
insulting allusions toward any class of people, 
as we have in married boasters ayainst 
elderly maiden ladies. Yet we do believe 
there are some married ladies and gentlemen 
in our land, who honor their name and sta- 





tion, and are ready to evince it by extending 
the hand of friendship to solid worth wherever 
itmay be found, and who are ready to join 
with you, ye lone ones, in saying, we have 
on record a Hannah Adams, a Hannah More, 
and many others who would not suffer by 
comparison with any married lady that ever 
adorned the pages of history. 
A friend to candor and true politeness. 


For the Farmer and Advocate. 


From the Original Slack Papers. 

No trait iw the character of the Smart 
family is more conspicuous or turns to # bet- 
ter account than their fondness for mechani- 
cal pursuits. All its members are possessed 
of much native ingenuity, which, white they 
bare the name of Slack, lay like gold and 
silver concealed inthe mine; but no sooner 
had they, by their conduct, become fairly 
entitled to the name of Simart, than they dis- 
covered their treasure, and forthwith like 
honest men began to put it to some good use. 
They have a shop on their premises, 40 feet 
by 30, and two stories high, containing 
benches and tools sufficient fur the accommo- 
Here 
when the weather will not permit out-dcor 
labor, the Smarts, from the youngest to the 
oldest, are industriously engaged in plying 
some kind of handicraft; and to enumerate 
the various articles of their manufacture 
would be no easy task for a man of short 
memory. They finished in one season ten of 
the most sightly and substantial wagons I 
ever saw, all of which they disposed of in a 
very short time for money or something as’ 
good, at the rate of $75 apiece. All the 
work upon these vehicles was done by the 
Smarts, for they are cunning men, working 
in brass, iron, wood and stone. They also 
excel in the manufacture of furniture. I 
have seen of their cabinet work even toa 
respectable sofa, made of birdseye maple, 
upon one of which I have often reclined to 
my great satisfaction in madam Smart’s par- 
lor, I have also seen specimens of their 
chairs, tables, lizhtstands, all of which were 
of excellent material and workmanship. But 
the Smarts are the smartest upon forming 
tqols. They manufacture ox carts, ox yokes, 
whee!s of all kinds, harrows, pitehfork han- 
dies, hoe handles, axe handles, scythe snaiths 
and other articles too numerous to mention. 
They also keep window frames and sash, 
winnowing and threshing machines for sale. 
They annually sell enough from their prolific 
shop to bring them a revenue of about 3000 
dollars. The large revenue thus obtained 
enables them to hire as much help as they 





inaids. Some of our reasons for believing choose—they are consequently never without 


thus ore the following. It is plain and evi- 
dent that almoat every virtuous young man 
wishes to settle down in the world at a suit- 
able time in life; and it is evident too, that 
such can, if they have a sufficiency of health 
to earn a livelihood, marry, even if they are 
very poor. If they are defeated in one place 
in choosing a companion for themselves, they 
can flee to another. Not so with young 


a good numberof hired men. They consider 
the ability to ‘employ and pay the poor man 
as one of the greatest blessings arising from 
the possession of wealth. No man who ia 
able and willing to work ever applies to the 
Smarts in vain. They always have enough 
to do, and enough wherewith to pay. When 
a man applies to them for business, they first 












do best, and employ and pay him 
They carry out the division of Jal 
in all their management. They 
an important point in good econ 
business to talents. Ail the 
the neighborhood are made €p 
through the avails of the labor | 
perform forthe Smarts. These poor people 
are neat and thrifty in their habits, Wiearty and 
strong in their constitutions; and they cease 
not day and night to thank God for having 
cast their lot in the vicinity of such thrifty 
and good people as the Smarts, who give 
them plenty of good business and good pay 
for all they do. The Smarts, although ex- 
ceedingly bountiful to the truly necessitous, 
hold it the height of imprudence to give to 
those who can pay. They act upon the prin- 
ciple of letiing every one earn his living as 
long as he can. They will not, they say, be 
knowingly accessory to weakening those 
principles of self-respect and'self-dependence 
which God has implanted in the human heart 
Give employment to all who are able to work 
and you in substance give them bread. Let 
as many as possible have the credit and satis- 
faction of earning their own living. They 
consider the giving of work to answer all the 
purposes of money, for work will produce 
bread. They have no idea of curtailing 
business, so long as there are so many men 
seeking employment. They would rather 
enlarge than curtail, not so much for their 
own sake as for that of others, for they 
already have property enough; but they hold 
a man has no right to stop business because 
he has money enough—that man being made 
for activity should keep himself active—that 
by getting out of business he gets out of his 
place, and dooms himself to suffer all the ills 
arising from idleness or misused abilities. 
Wiuthrop, 1843. PHILANTHROPOS. 


For the Farmer & Advocate. 


A DREAM, 


Messrs. Epitors:—I am by no means 
partial to dreams, in print, except they be 
conceived by heads wide awake, and alive to 
the best interests of humanity; whether the 
head that conceived the following was wide 
awake, you yourselves must be thejudge. It 
was the product of an active fancy, and was 
written some years ago, and has lain in ob- 
scurity until the present time, when, it is of 
fered tothe public with no very flattering 
ideas of its excellence. The only apology 
for such kind of writing is the fact,that possi- 
bly, good instruction may be thus conveyed 
in a more vivid and interesting form, and that 
the sober drapery of essential truth be render- 
ed a little more attractive by the colorings of 
fancy. 

As I sat by my study table, reflecting up- 
on the causes of human unhappiness, intent 
upon benevolent dving, my thoughts began 
to collect their energies, and to peep out of 
the tenement in which they were enclosed. 
They were met with human society in its va- 
rious forms, from crowned heads and the gay 
and glittering attendants of Courts, to the 
I soon had a fair view 
of the diversified states and conditions of 
mortals, and was not long in learning that 
none were completely happy. The king, 
though surrounded with affluence and pomp, 
was not happy—he was burdened with the 
affairs of state, and the weight of them wearied 
him. He was jealous of the encroachments 
of neighboring sovereigns—he distrusted his 
courtiers and ministers—he often gave way 





beggars of the earth. 


have obeyed the law of reason. He was fre- 
quently the victim of remorse, caprice and 
deception, his authority was often despised, 
and his life in danger. The courtiers too, 
were unhappy, though their main business 
appeared to be flattery and show; and were 
men to judge from appearances only, theirs 
would seem a joyous and a brilliant lot. But 
they were tormented with an internal jeal- 
ousy. one towards another, and the fear of 
lousing their places often deprived them of 
all rest and comfort. True, they fluttered 
and looked gay like the butterfles of spring; 
but a sudden sadness would seize theit minds, 
and their faces, in spite of every effort at 
concealment, would betray their inward an- 
guish and pertubation. Public functiona- 
ries, of every kind seemed most always in 
distress. Some of them had contracted so 
many debts, in attempting to keep up their 
respectability that the r minds were kept in a 
perpetual stretch to invent excuses where- 
with to keep their creditors ia abeyance, 
their families, and extravagances in the mean 
time, increasing. Some, in order to elude 
the constant importunity of dunns, had left 
their families, and I could see them skulking 
from one city or kingdom to another. My 
fancy painted a private room, in which sever- 
al gentlemen were assembled, examining pa- 
pers and account bowks; these were the cred- 
itors of a bankrupt, with whom they were 
compounding. This same bankrupt, I after- 
wards saw, riding in his cartiage, apparently 
asaffluent as ever; but the extravagances, 
debt, and insolvency of gentlemen of this kind 
were sources of constant uneasiness; so much 
s0, that many of them kept a brace of pistols 
and a sharp sword, which they were not un- 
frequently compelled to use in single combat. 
Theirs was nv enviable lot, compelled, as 
they were by the inexorable law of honor, 
to stand the fire of any one who might 
offended, and ask satisfaction by is 5. 
led an honorable interview; 13 the 
bondage of thesc great men 
had they been willing to have » one 








make it their aim to ascertain what he can 


half of their show and expense b ¥ would 


all 





to tbe dictates of passion, when he should | 


.| have found a most ample compensation in re-| 


al dignity and peace; but they were jealous 
of their dignity to a proverb, and were willing 
to make ‘great sacrifices for the sake of sup- 
porting it. A few only of this class (of cour- 
tiers) were possessed of true dignity, and in 
midst of bustle and temptation, maintained 
their dignity; they were bright examples to 
their species, of inestimable value in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of human govern- 
ment. 


My fancy next brought to my view a vast 
number of candidates for, and expectants of 
office. These constituted a great host, scat- 
tered over a vast territory, of all professions 
and callings, and of different qualifications. 
Probably, more had some secret desire for 
office than, in the common course of things 
could be elected in thirty years, more than 
half the students in Colleges and Academies 
were of this number, and some of them were 
very young. This I discovered by the emo- 
tion which their countenances invariably 
manifested upon the agitation of the subject 
of politics There was something wild and 
fiery in their eyes, which I was well convin- 
ced was caused by the internal workings of 
youthful ambition. There were different de- 
grees in the anxiety and distress of those 
seeking office; those in sight of the object of 
their wishes were the must unhappy of all. 
No pen can describe the conflicts within their 
breasts. Hope for a moment would gain the 
gratifying assendeney to enjoy a brief tri- 
umph; then some rival would gain success, 
and the strong man would be cast aside fora 
season; but he was not subdued, he wouid 
arise and collect his furces, and a new trial 
would give success to his exertions. But 
more frequently their lives were spent be- 
tween the alternations of hope and fear, often 
those deferred caused the most painful 
sickness of heart, and they in the end expe- 
rienced the bitterness of disappoiutment. I 
could not find it in my heart to pronounce 
any of the expectants of public office, happy, 
for the following reasons. There was so 
much hard talk with rivals; such strong 
temptations to backbiting and slander which 
seldom ever failed to take effect. Every per- 
son who lifted his head above the common 
mass, and aspired after office, was almost 
certain to slander and to be slandnred in his 
turn. There was so much twisting and turn- 
ing, so many attempts, by candidates, to 
render what few virtues they were possessed 
of, attractive, and to counterfeit those they 
they did not possess, that truth was often sa- 
crificed and great numbers of the successful 
had en‘irely lost the approbation of their con- 
sciences, and were constantly goarded by re- 
morse. With disgust my fancy turned from 
these, and began to inspect the condition of 
two other numerous classes of men. They 
had their residence in cities and villages, and 
were surrounded with ships of all sizes, and 
the merchandize of every clime, also with 
large buildings in which a vast amount of 
machinery was kept in constant and success- 
ful operation, These two classes, viz: the 
merchants and manufacturers afforded each 
other the most important mutual aid, so im- 
portant that it would have been impossible for 
one to have existed without the other. The 
merchant imported goods, and supplied the 
manulacturer, while in turn the manufacturer 
supplied the merchant with a great variety of 
goods for sale, both at home and abroad. 
The ships of the merchants were constantly 
employed in bringing raw material and ma- 
chinery for the use of the manufacturer from 
distant countries. The merchants and manu- 
facturers were, as aclass, happy. They for 
the most part, had a good eonscience to sup- 
portthem. A chain of reciprocal interests 
connected them with all other classes of men, 
and they were conscious of endeavoring to 
multiply human comforts. It is however to 
be admitted that the merchant sometimes 
trembled for the fate of his ships, and the 
manufacturer was troubled when any thing 
occurred to interrupt the sale of his fabrics. 
itis true they both met with losses; but by 
perseverance and industry they rose supetior 
to every obstacle, and enjoyed a high degree 
of prosperity. High honor was paid, by a 
great majority of the community, to the man- 
ufacturer and merchant. Many of them 
were supposed to be possessed of ready mon- 
ey, and other means of increasing their for- 
tunes to any reasonable extent. From the 
croud of healthy and enterprising citizens en- 
gaged in trade and manufactures, my fancy 
turned with high delight, and with a joyful 
countenance | gave them my most hearty 
congratulations. They secured my highest 
esteem, an¢ as far as they conducted honor- 
ably, 1 wished them God-speed. 


My fancy, in the next place, make an ex- 
cursion into the country, where it was met 
by a vast company of farmers. They dwelt 
at some distance from each other, and were 
for the most part engaged in toil. They were 
clad in coarser fabrics than the merchant; 
and though they did not want activity, they 
were not so elastic in their movements as the 
other classes. Their aspect was that of 
great govd nature and cheerfulness They 
were surrounded with flocks and herds, and 
implements of husbandry, such as ploughs, 
harrows and carts. Their premises were or- 
namented with large and commodious barns 
Their houses were for the most part small, 
and what, in common language, are called 
cottages; yet they were planned with such 





e earth. an evident design to convenience and utility, 


as could not fail to gratify the judiciousobser- 


‘ver. The neatness with which they were 


kept, and the taste with which they were or-| 
namented gave a high idea of the character 
oftheir inmates. My fancy painted these 
cottages with a large yard in front, covered 
with velvet grass and shrubbery of various 
kinds; and also, with the appendage of a gar- 
den laid out ina regular manner with bor- 
ders ornamented with plants and flowers, 1 
seemed to hear the bleating of sheep a:d the 
lowing of herds, and the voice of doves from 
their loft inthe stable. In the morning I 
heard the voice of chanticleer, and the scene 
was enlivened throughout the day by the 
cackling of his female associates. The interi- 
or of many of these cottages was must beauti- 
fully furnished with cast iron fire places and 
brass fire sets. The fire placcs in winter 
were supplied with cheerful fires, to warm and 
gladden the traveller. In summer they were 
ornamented with a great variety of boxes con- 
taining roses and geraniums in full bloom 
Many of these farms were enclosed by strong 
.walls of stone. The entrance to the various 
fields of the same were defended by gates 
hung by iron gudgeons to stone posts of strong 
and permanent workmanship. Farmers did 
not appear so fine as other classes of may, 
and in some instances they appeared a little’ 
coarse; but their seeming clownishness was 
not halfso disagreeable as the over refine- 
ment and dandyism of many of those living 
in cities; nevertheless, | found under their 
rough outside as fine and good feelings as 
were under the broadcloth coats of the mer- 
chant and manufacturer. Their hospitality, 
though plain, was abundant and free ; and 
they were by no means so illiterate and un- 
informed as some wete disposed to believe. 
I saw slielves in many of the farm houses fil- 
led with books, and many of the farmers with 
whom I conversed, were well read in histury, 
politics aud philosophy. Many papers and 
pamphlets were lying upon their tables, treat- 
ing upon the best manner of cultivating soils 
and otherwise rendering the business of farm- 
ing more lucrative and pleasant. No incon- 
siderable amount of scientific research was 
necessary to write these pamphlets; yet upon 
examining the title pagesand making inqui- 
ries I found that farmers wrote many of the 
best articles.* Those farmers who were pru- 
dent and industrious during the summer were 
able to lay up an abundant supply of food for 
winter; the long evenings of that inclement 
season were spent in reading judicious books 
upon a great variety of subjects. They, 
without dispute, enjoyed the ‘‘Oteum cum" 
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BITTERS. | 


HE MOST ELEGANT, SALUBRIOVS . 4 
WONDERFUL RESTORATIVE, in ali dig... 
of the Stomach and digestive organs, is the celebrated” 


German Tonic and Aromati, 
Bitters, 

Prepared by Dr: D. F. Baavtee, 62 Coort » Bosto 
‘This fine herbal medicine is an ambrosia| componn 
of surpassing excellence and perfection—highly lines 
—eptremely gratefal to the taste— aud rem irkably war 
ming, stimplating, and invigorating in all its etfecis y., 
on the system, It is eminently powerful and cone,’ 
trated, yét as smooth aud delicious as the mild: st y ne 

It is an anquestionable and never failing remedy fe 
Imparities of the Blood, Indigestion, Dyspepsia | Seed 
dice, Loss of Appetite, Faintuess and Sink, g ‘of md 
Stomach, Lowness of Spirits, Weskness, Lizz - r) 
and General Debility of the System. ™ 

It is also exceedingly efficacious in restoring constitg 
tions broken down by sedentary employments, and hes 
been extensively aved vy Clergymen, Editors. Plates 
Clerks, Sempstresses, and namerous others who: 
health had been injared by confinement and close y.. 
plication to basine-s. It restores the action of the s,. 
mech, increas~s the qaantity of blood, and imparts i, 
the wan and emaciated system of the invalid the vivo, 
and glow of true health. ' 
The price of this grand restorative is only $1 pr bortle 

LF it may be obtained of the following Agents, ong 
of the dealers in Medicine throughoat New England 

SAM'L CHANDLER, Winthrop ; Sam‘! Adams 
Hallowell ; David Bugbee, Bangor. 827. 


lron and Steel, 7 
YTANLEY & CLARK have for sale English ard 











\) Swedes tron flat and round, all sszes. Swedes. Ger. 
man Am. Drawnand Cest Steel. Nail plate, 1. N, 
D, N. and Spike rods. Nails all sizes fiom 3d to (Od, 





Thrashing Machine BA) 


NE subscriber would inform the farming commu- 
T nity and public in general, that he continues t» 
mano actare his Thrashing Machines of various kinds. 
He would also tender his sincere thanks for their |i) 
eral and still increasing patronage for the last eigh; 
years. His improved railway horse power, for sin 
plicity, durability and despatch, is anequalled by any 
one. He has also thrashers of different sizes, und sep- 
arators of the first qualicy and second to none in ove 
and the only separator now in use within his kuow 
edge whose title is undisputed. All of which he has 
on hand and will warrant them to be made of fir 
rate materials and to give entire satisfaction. 

He has also invented a new, simple and cheap ma- 
chine for separating the straw and light chaff from the 
grain and the grain to fall on the floor and to com. 
plete the cleaning with a common fanning mil! 
This machine will not require much extra power and 
will receive the grain and straw as fast as the common 
thrasher and save raking off the straw, which all who 
use the common thrasher find to be very hard work. 
This machine will be free of patent right as well as hie 
other machines. 

Those who areare in want of thrashing ma ‘tines 
will do well! to call and examine for themselves before 
parchasing elsew here. 

LUTHE’{ WHITMAN 

Winthrop, July 1°, 1843, 


BARNABY & MOOEK’S 











Dignitate.” ‘Their lot was pleasant, easy 
and dignified. Upon the sofa wheeled around | 
to the fire, surrounded by laughing and heal- | 
thy children, books and plenty. The state of 
these farmers was princely. They enjoyed 
all the comforts of royalty without its attend- 
ant inconveniences. Theirs was a feeling of 
contentment and inward satisfaction. All was 
well with them. Every beast was provided 
with a warm lair in which to repose, and was 
bountifully supplied with fuod. Thev adored 
the author of all good, and possessed a strong 
degree of confidence in his mercy. They| 
could enjoy themselves when the storm taged 
without, from a@ consciousness that all the 
poor in their vicinity were comfortable. In 
view of the happy fireside scenes of the far- 
fher I could not help exclaiming, O happy 
swains, a nations pride and glory, the mer- 
chants and manufacturers the 
friends of the poor, industrious and merciful 
men, honest men, the noblest work of God 
They drew from me my best plaudits, | was 
almost unqualified in the praise of those who 
with cheerfulness acknowledged the good- 
ness of the creator in appointing their dwel- 
lings in such p‘easant places. bar from the 
din of arms and the disturbing accompani- 
ments of ambition, these peaceful spirits har- 
monized with my own, and | looked upon 
them as those with whom I could live and 
die. Every power of their minds and bod. 
ies was in a healthy state and directed to a 
proper end. Although they drew their nour- 
ishment directly from the earth, through the 
agency of their own labor, they did not fail 
to acknowledge the ageney of the Alnfighty 
in feeding them and theirs Upon reading 
sacred history | found that some of the best 
men that ever lived were herdsmen and til- 
lers of the soil. My mind fixed upon Abel, 
Abraham, Lot, Moses, and David with some 
of the prophets as the most distinguished in 
their day. I came to the conclusion that 
farming was the employment most conducive 
to happiness, and farmers the most happy of 
any class of men. It was more accordant 
with the simplicity of nature than any other, 
and by following it the passions, prejudices 
and expenses of nen were like to be preser- 
ved from those great excesses which were the 
principal cause of unhappiness in other cal- 


lings. Thus ends my reverie. 
PuiLantaropos. 


A. B. LINCOLN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BARNABY S&S MOOER’S 
Pate ut Double Nold-Board, Side 
Hil and 
Level Land Plough. 


AND DEALERS IN 


provider, 


Sets, Whipa, " Glue, 
Hoes. &c. 
One Door North of the Post ° 
AUGUSTA, Maine 


A.B Lincoun, 
Hirmam Penxpirros 


Ticking and Feathers. 
sale by STANLEY & CLARK ,—a quantity 
of ticking and feathers—the prices will not f.il to 











PLOUGH, 


To which was awarded the first Premiam (a silver 
cup,) of the American Institute, at ite Ploughing Match 
at Newark. N. J. in October 1840 ; an Honarary Pr 
miem of $30 by the New York State Agricultura! So- 
ciety, at tis annual Fair at Syracuse, in September, 
1641 ; and the first Premiam of the American Inst- 
tute, (a Gold Meda!) at the Ploughing Match at Sing 
Sing, in October, 184). 


Keep it bcflore the Public, 


That the subscribers have purchased the Patent 
Right of the above CELEBRATED PLOUGH for the 
Counties of KENNEBEC, SOMERSEYT and FRANHK.- 
LIN, and have commenced manufacturing them in the 
most perfect manner, and from the best materials, aud 
intends to keep a constant sopuly on hand. 

By the above operation we shall be evabled to fur- 
nish the Farmer with the only Plough iu exirten: e that 
will do all kinds of work. 

‘This Plough in working on level, sward land, wi! 
lap or match in the most perfect manner. It may be 
use! as the common Plough, ¥y laying out the held in 
lands, or it may be used right and left, turning the [\1- 
row «ll one way, and avoid all dead furrows in the 
field. Itis the most perfect Side Hill Plough in ure, 
as the laborious task of shifling the Moo!ld Voard as in 
the commun Plough, is avoided, the action of the ‘eam 
with the touch of the ploughman’s toe, shifts the back 
end of tne beam from handle to handle, which fits the 
Plough for either a right or left hard furrow. It also 
forms a double Mould board Plough by shifting the 
back end of the beam in the center of the cross piece 
between the handles. Ali kinds of work requirirg a 
double Mould Board Plough can be cone, euch ae open 
ing drains, furrowing, ridging, ploughing between row- 
ed crops, &c. &e.. and last though not least, this 
Plough is of easier draught than any plough in exis'- 
ence, — performing an equal amount of work with from 
20 to 50 per cent. less power, than the common leve! 
land Plough. Those in want of a good Plough, are in- 
vited te give the one mentioned above, a trial—every 
part of which is warranted. 

A. B. LINCOLN & Co. 

Augusta, February 16, 1843 
Atthe HARD WARE STORE, one door North 

of the Post Office. 


Caution Extra, and Notice. 
Pitts’ Improvements in Thrashing Machinery. 


The public are respectfully informed that the sub- 

scriber still continues his arrangement with Ben): 
min & Davis, at Winthrop Maine, to manufacture 
and sell Pitts’ Machine for thrashing and cleaning 
grain. They have now on hand a prime lot mace 
of the best materials avd of superior workmanship 
which will be sould on reasonable terms, and war 
ranted, as usual, to work well. In my absence, 
Samuel Benjamin of the firm of Benjamin & Dovi>, 
will act as my Agent for the sule of Patent rights 
for using said Machine. ; 

I will also inform the public that Pitts & Wood 
bury, confinue to make and keep for sale, Prits Pa 
tent Horse Powers made in the best manner, /°' 
manent and durable—they are the only perse’® 
who have authority to manufacture and se!! i's 
Patent Horsepower in Winthrop, and the public #'° 
hereby cautioned against purchasing Pitis’ Pater 
Horse Power atany other shop. The machines 
here referred to are so well known to the pu!!! 
that any fermal recommendation of their supe?’ 
merits is considered unnecessary as their practic! 
operatiun by the Farmers and Mechanics in (is and 
other States for more than seven years has est"! 
lished a reputation for real worth far above any ath. 
er machinery of the kind ever offered to the Amer 
ican People. HIRAM A. PITTS 

Winthrop, July 11, 1843. se 

Dye Stuffs & Clothiers Too)s, 

R SALE by 8. PAGE & Co. Hallowell, 150 

bbis. ground Logwood— 200 do. do. Camwood— 
75 do. do. Fustic—50 do. dv. Redwood—25 do o 
Hypornic om Nicaragoa—10 do. do. Peach— 5000 Ibs. 
Copperas—2000 Ibs. Blue Vitrio|—3000 \bs. Alum— 
2000 Ibs. Madder—Lac-Dye—irain Ta Nor 
Acid—Aqua Fortis—Concentrated Oil Vitriol—* 
Tarte-—Nat Galls—Beogal and Manilla Jndigo— 
Woad, Sumac, Otter, Cad bear, Sal Soda, Soda _— 
Quer-citron Bark, Turmric, Red-saundere—Freee 
Teasles—Tenter Hooks—Jacks—Press Papers— Pre 
Plates—Screws—Coppers, &c &c. , 

The above will be sold to Woolen Factories. Clo!” 
iers and Merchants as low as they cin be purchased ~ 
Boston, intluding freights, trackage, gc. avd #!! \° 
ea will de of the first quality. ‘ 

P. & Co. have constantly on hand a large *!9° 
of DRUGS, PAINTS and OILS, which they eel! Ww 
ry low. Aug. 4, 1848. 6ws 


A Girl Wanted, 
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euit castomers, 22 


To do housework. Inquire at this office. 
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